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Tue TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


After reviewing the educational revival under Charle- 
magne and his successors, and witnessing the organiza- 
tion of scholastic forces that resulted, it is refreshing to 
note with the historian Laurie that, ‘‘after all, the early 
half of the ninth century perhaps did more for educa- 
tion, as that word was then understood, in proportion to 
the means and opportunities available, than any period 
sinee.’’* It can clearly be seen that during the century 
new thought was taken for the better education of the 
clergy and the laity, and the achievements of the time 
were an inspiration and incentive to those who, in the 
centuries which followed, led in the councils of Church 
and State. Despite the vicissitudes through which educa- 
tional institutions then passed, the dark days of invasion, 
war, and spoliation of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the lamp of science was kept burning by churchmen and 
leading laymen whose services to learning were not less 
than heroic. Each century saw its zealots striving for 
the preservation of ecclesiastical life in the monasteries 
and the canonicates, eager for the restoration and per- 
fection of the schools, and endeavoring to provide for the 


Laurie, S. S. Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 77, New 
York, 1898, 
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moral and spiritual enlightenment of the people. Through 
the unselfish efforts of these leaders of society, whether 
the Pope, the emperor, a bishop or a prince, the modern 
world can see the educational ideal of the age, and obtain 
a fair view of the actual conditions which existed. 

Of King Alfred’s revival in England, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and of its influence in this 
period, much more indeed can be said. He strove to im- 
prove the monasteries of his kingdom and to educate the 
people generally. In the preface to his translation of 
Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care, one of the earliest works 
of English literature, he says: 


‘‘Therefore, I think it is better, if you think so too, 
that we also should translate some of the books, which 
are most useful for all men to know, into the language 
which we can all understand, and should do as we very 
easily can with God’s help if we have peace, that all the 
youth of our English freemen, who are rich enough to de- 


vote themselves to it, should be set to learning, as long as 
they are not fit for any other occupation, until they are 
well able to read English writing; and further let those 
afterwards learn Latin who will continue in learning, 
and go to a higher rank. When I remembered how the 
knowledge of Latin had formerly decayed among the 
English, and yet many could read English writing, I be- 
gan, among other various and manifold troubles of this 
kingdom, to translate into English the book which is 
called in Latin Pastoralis, and in English The Herd’s 
Book, sometimes word for word and sometimes meaning 
for meaning, as I had learned it from Plegmund my arch- 
bishop, and Asser my bishop, and Grimbold my mass- 
priest, and John my mass-priest. And when I had 
learned it to the best of my ability, and as I could most 
clearly interpret it, I translated it into English; and I 
will send a copy to every bishopric in my kingdom; with 
a clasp on each worth fifty mancuses. And I forbid in 
God’s name anyone to take the clasp from the book or the 
book from the minster.’’ 


7 Leach, A. F. Educational Charters and Documents. Cambridge, 1911. 
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Alfred’s children were educated in the court or palace 
school with the exception of Ethelwald, his youngest son, 
who, according to the historian Asser, ‘‘by divine counsel 
and the admirable foresight of the King, was entrusted 
to the school of literary training (Grammar School), 
with the children of almost all of the nobility of the coun- 
try, and many also who were not noble, under the diligent 
care of masters. In that school, books in both languages, 
Latin and Saxon, were diligently read. They also had 
leisure for writing, so that before they had strength for 
manly arts, namely hunting and such pursuits as befit 
gentlemen, they were seen to be studious and clever in the 
liberal arts....’’ 

One of Alfred’s foundations was ‘‘the school which he 
had with great zeal collected from many noble boys, and 
also boys who were not noble, of his own nation.’’ ™ 

The effect of Alfred’s interest in learning on the cour- 
tiers and nobles of his realm was excellent. We are told 
that they, following the royal example, turned to books 
and cultivated the art of reading. ‘‘So that in a marvel- 
lous manner nearly all of the earls, the bailiffs and thanes 
who had been illiterate from infancy, studied the art of 
grammar, choosing rather to acquire an unaccustomed 
learning than to resign their office and power. But if any 
of them could not get on in his study of literature through 
age or the stupidity of an unused intellect, he ordered 
his son if he had one, or other near relation, or if there 
was no one else his freeman or slave, whom he had long 
before advanced to reading, to read aloud Saxon books 


76 “Ethelwald, omnibus junior, ludis literariae disciplinae, divino consilio 
et admirabili regis providentia, cum omnibus pene totius regionis nobilibus 
infantibus et etiam multis ignobilibus, sub dligenti magistrorum cura tra- 
ditus est. In qua scola utriusque linguae libri, Latinae scilicet et Saxonicae, 
assidue legebantur, scriptioni quoque vacabant, ita, ut antequam aptas 

umanis artibus vires haberent, venatoriae scilicet et ceteris artibus, quae 
nobilibus conveniunt, in liberalibus artibus studiosi et ingeniosi videren- 
tur. . . .” Asserius, De Rebus Gestis Aelfredi, 75. Edited by W. H. 
Stevenson, 1904. 
.- ; + + Scholae, quam ex multis suae propiae gentis nobilibus et etiam 
pueris ignobilibus studiossissme congregavit.” Ibid. 102. 
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to him, day and night, whenever he had leave. And they 
would lament in the recesses of their minds, that in their 
youth they had not devoted themselves to such studies. 
They counted the youth of this time happy in being able 
to learn the liberal arts, and themselves unhappy in that 
they had not learnt these things in their youth, and that in 
their old age, though they vehemently wanted to, they 
could not learn.’’ 
These accounts of the revival we have received from 
the Life of King Alfred by Asser, who is supposed to be 
his contemporary. The history is, however, believed by 
some to be largely, if not entirely, the work of a much 
later writer. Leach, for instance, believes that ‘‘ While 
therefore we cannot consider Asser’s Life as evidence of 
the state of education in the ninth century it is highly in- 
teresting as evidence of what an eleventh century writer 
thought possible. It shows at all events that English 
mothers of the eleventh century taught their children, even 
royal children, to read English poetry, and that it was 
customary for English kings and nobles to send their 
sons to the Grammar school with ordinary freemen to 
learn Latin and to fit them for judicial business, or for 
clerical work in the modern as well as the medieval 
sense.’’® Stevenson, however, in his edition of Asser’s 
Life, says that the result of his careful study of the work 
has been to convince him that ‘‘although there may be 
no very definite proof that the work was written by 


78“. . Ita ut mirum in modum illiterati ab infantia comites pene omnes, 
praepositi ac ministri literatoriae arti studerent, malentes insuetam disci- 
plinam quam laboriose discere, quam potestatum ministeria dimittere. Sed 
si aliquis literalibus studiis aut pro senio vel etiam pro nimia inusitati 
ingenii tarditate proficere non valeret, suum, si haberet, filium, aut etiam 
aliquem propinquum suum, vel etiam, si aliter non habeat, suum proprium 
hominem, liberum vel servum, quem ad lectionem longe ante promoverat, 
libros ante se die nocteque, quandocunque unquam ullam haberet licen- 
tiam, Saxanicos imperabat recitare. Et suspirantes nimium intima mente 
dolebant eo quod in juventute sua talibus studiis non studuerant, felices 
arbitrantes hujus temporis juvenes, qui liberalibus artibus feliciter erudire 
poterant, se vero infelices existimantes, qui nec hoc in juventute didicerant, 
A — in senectute, quamvis inhianter desiderarent, poterant discere.” 

id. 106. 

1 Educational Charters, xvi, 
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Bishop Asser in the lifetime of King Alfred, there is no 
anachronism or other proof that it is a spurious compila- 
tion of a later date. The serious charges brought against 
its authenticity break down altogether under examina- 
tion, while there remain several features that point with 
varying strength to the conclusion that it is, despite its 
difficulties and corruptions, really a work of the time it 
purports to be. This result is confirmed by the impor- 
tant corroboration of some of its statements by contem- 
porary Frankish chroniclers. Thus the profession of be- 
lief in its authenticity by such eminent historians as 
Kemble, Pauli, Stubbs, and Freeman agree with my own 
conclusion.’’ 

Charles Plummer in his Life and Times of Alfred the 
Great, believes that the ‘‘work which bears Asser’s name 
cannot be later than 974, and the attempt to treat it as a 
forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century must be re- 
garded as having broken down. I may add that I started 
with a strong prejudice against the authenticity of Asser, 
so that my conclusions have at any rate been impartially 
arrived at.’’ 

Two other works assigned to the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century, namely, the ‘‘Col- 
loquy’’ and the ‘‘Grammar’’ of the Abbot Aelfric, throw 
interesting light on the educational condition of the time 
in which they were written. In the ‘‘Colloquy,’’ a school- 
boy is asked by his master, ‘‘ What work have you?’’ He 
answers: ‘‘I am a professed monk and I sing seven times 
a day with the brethren and I am busy with reading and 
singing; and meanwhile I want to learn to speak Latin.’’ 
In answer to the second question, ‘‘What do these com- 
panions of yours know?”’ he says: ‘‘Some are plough- 
men, others shepherds, some are cowherds, some too are 
hunters, some are hawkers, some merchants, some shoe- 
makers, some salters, some bakers of the place.’’ If the 


80 Asserius, De Rebus Gestis Aelfredi, vii. 
81 Plummer, Life and Times of Alfred the Great. Oxford, 1902. 
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work is representative of a school of that time it ‘‘shows 
an amazing diffusion of education among all classes, 
boys in all the different occupations . . . learning 
Latin of a secular teacher side by side with a young 
monk.’’ From certain expressions in the ‘‘Grammar,’’ 
believed to be the first English-Latin grammar, it has 
been assumed that not only boys were learning Latin but 
girls also, for instance, the example given to illustrate 
that the gerundive in do does not vary in gender is, 
‘‘Tpsa monialis vigilat docendo puellas; (‘‘The nun is 
awake teaching little girls’’) and ‘‘Legendo docetur vir 
et legendo docetur mulier,’’ (‘‘A man is taught by read- 
ing and a woman is taught by reading.’’)* 

Furthermore towards the end of the tenth century the 
ecclesiastical law of England placed injunctions on the 
priests in the villages to learn and to teach the manual 
arts, such as we have already noted in connection with 
St. Dunstan, explicitly commanded them to ‘‘keep schools 
in the villages and to teach small boys freely.’’ The law 
stated also: ‘‘Priests ought always to have schooks of 
schoolmasters in their houses, and if any of the faithful 
wish to give his little ones to learning they ought will- 
ingly to receive them and teach them gratuitously. You 
ought to think that it has been written: ‘they that are 
learned shall shine as the brightness of the firmament: 
and they that instruct many to justice, as stars for all 
eternity.’ But they ought not to expect anything from 
their relations except what they wish to do of their own 
accord.’’ The wording of this decree is almost identical 
with that of the famous capitulary of Theodulf of Or- 
leans of the early part of the eighth century.™ 


82 Leach, Ibid. 39ff. 

8°“Ut presbyteri per villas scholas habeant et gratis parvulos doceant. 
Presbyteri semper debent in domibus suis ludimagistrorum scholas habere, 
et si quis devotus parvulos suos eis ad instructionem concredere velit illos 
quam libentissime suscipere et benigne docere debent. Cogitare debetis 
quod scriptum sit quod ‘qui docti sunt fulgebunt sicut splendor coeli’ et 
quod ‘qui multos ad justitiam erudiverunt et docuerunt splendebunt sicut 
stellae in aeternum.’ Attamen non debent pro instructione eorum aliquid a 
consanguineis expectare nisi quod propria voluntate facere voluerint.” 
Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britaniae et Hiberniae, I, 270. Londini, 1737. 
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During this same period noblemen of other countries, 
notably of France and of Italy, were conspicuous for 
their interest in learning and in the welfare of the schools. 
There is no lack of evidence in regard to the presence of 
their children in the monasteries, the episcopal and the 
grammar schools. Many of these princes were the 
founders of monasteries and colleges. Guerech, count 
of Nantes, was an alumnus and benefactor of the monas- 
tery of St. Benedict on the Loire; Theobald, count of 
Anjou, founded the monastery of St. Florent de Saumur, 
and Borel, count of Barcelona, was a patron of learning 
who induced the great Gerbert to go to Spain and teach 
there.“ In England too, Ibert of Lacy founded the col- 
legiate church of St. Clement in Pontefract Castle with 
which was connected the school of Kirby-Pontefract. 
Robert of Eu founded the collegiate church of St. Mary 
in the castle of Hastings. The latter ‘‘made one canon 
of the church ex officio master of the Grammar school 
and another of the song school.’’* 

In Italy schools were so flourishing and well attended 
as to excite the admiration of foreigners. The devotion 
of the Italians to learning was upheld to the Germans 
for their emulation in one particular and notable in- 
stance. A poem by Wipo, ‘‘Carmen Legis pro laude 
Regis,’’ addressed to King Henry III, portrays a con- 
dition which is entirely complimentary to the Italy of 
the eleventh century. The credibility of the author and 
his weight as a witness to the condition of culture at that 
time have been ably discussed by German and Italian 
scholars. We accept here the views of Novati,®* who 
takes the simpler interpretation of the poem and ad- 
mirably demonstrates that it referred to a learned body 
in Italy which not only embraced the princes of the blood 


84 Maitre, Les Ecoles Episcopales et Monastiques, 79. 
8 Leach, Ibid. xxi. 
*° Novati, F. L’Influsso del Pensiero Latino sopra la Civilta Italiano del 
Medio aevo, 68. Milano, 1899. 
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but the wealthier classes—the divites, and not alone the 
principes. 

In the poem the king is urged to command that the 
Germans provide instruction for their children in letters, 
and in the law, that they may discharge the duties of 
their state, abide by those customs and practices on 
which a great State must rest, and by which ancient Rome 
lived so honorably. These things all of the Italians cul- 
tivate from their childhood: the entire youth is com- 
manded to attend the schools—sudare in scholis. Only to 
the Germans, the poet says, does the study of letters ap- 
pear a useless and unbecoming occupation, unless for 
those intended for the ecclesiastical state. The king 
should, therefore, command that all be instructed so that 
wisdom may reign with him in his kingdom. 

This period deserves especial attention also for the 
opportunities it offered for training in the special pro- 
fessions of law and medicine into which the laity were 
to enter in ever increasing numbers. Law was then 
taught in connection with the liberal arts in the monas- 
teries, the episcopal schools, and in some private insti- 
tutions. The downfall of legal education in the early 
middle ages means only of the law schools properly so 


8t“Cum Deus omnipotens tibi totum fregerit orbem, 
Et juga praecepti non audet temnere quisquam, 
Pacatusque silet firmato foedere mundus, 
Cumque jm imperium tua jussa volatile verbum, 
Edocet, Augusti de claro nomine scriptum: 
Tune fac edictum per terram Teutonicorum, 
Quilibet ut dives sibi natos instruat omnes 
Litterulis, legemque suam persuadeat illis ; 
Ut, cum principibus placitandi venerit usus, 
Quisque suis libris exemplum proferat illis. 
Moribus his dudum vivebat Roma decenter, 
His studiis tantos potuit vincere tyrannos; 
Hoc servant Itali post prima crepundia cuncti, 
Et sudare scolis mandatur tota juventus: 
Solis Teutonicis vacuum vel turpe videtur, 
Ut doceant aliquem, nisi clericus accipiatur. 
Sed, rex docte, jube cunctos per regna doceri- 
Ut tecum regnet — partibus istis.” 

Migne, Pat. Lat. CXLII, 1256. 
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called. As Savigny says in his History of Roman law, 
‘‘Roman Law, as a branch of ancient literature was in- 
cluded in the course of study, and especially taught in 
connection with dialectics throughout the middle ages.’’ * 
It is mentioned in Wipo’s poem; it was included in the 
curriculum of the School of York, in the time of Alcuin,” 
and in other cathedral schools. At times it received a 
curious place in the curriculum. At Toul in the middle 
of the eleventh century it was studied after the trivium 
and before the quadrivium of the seven liberal arts. 
While we know that many clerics studied and practiced 
law we know too that there were in this period many lay- 
men among the students and the teachers, like, for in- 
stance, Irnerius the great jurist of Bologna in the 
eleventh and the twelfth century, and Lanfrane who 
practiced law before he retired to the monastery of Bec. 
The judges and notaries so frequently spoken of in the 
history of Roman law were laymen and teachers of law. 

Before the rise of the universities it was not unusual 
for the monks to rank as the most learned writers and 
translators of medical works, and the most skilled prac- 
tioners, and to be retained at the courts as the royal 
physicians. There were, nevertheless, the lay physicians 
like a certain Guidoaldo who appeared in the eighth 
century in Pistoia, famous for his science and skill and 
who remained a laymen to his death, and there were the 
professors, like Constantine Africanus, of the eleventh 
century, who lectured publicly on medicine at Salerno be- 
fore he became a monk of Monte Cassino. 


88 Savigny. Geschichte des Romischen Rechts im Mittelater, I, vi. 
Heidelberg, 1834. 

8° Carmen de Pont. Eccles. Ebor. Pat. Lat. CI, 841. 

% Histoire litteraire de la France, XII, 24. Cfr. Savigny, I, vi, for a 
foundation in Toul attributed to Pope Leo IX. “Nempe ut primum com- 
petit rudibus, decurso artium trivio, non solum claruerunt prosa et metro, 
verum et forenses controversias acuto et vivaci oculo mentis deprehensas 
expediebant, seu removebant sedulo. Denique quadrivium naturali ingenio 
vestigantes degustarunt, atque non minimum in ipso quoque valuerunt.” 
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A condition for entrance upon the courses of law and 
medicine was attendance at the lower schools. To study 
law at Bologna when the great school was well organized 
it was required to have spent five years in the grammar 
school, and to begin medicine at Salerno, in the thirteenth 
century, three years at least were to be spent in the 
study of logic. It was but a natural consequence that 
with the rise of the great schools which developed into 
the universities of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and with a wider interest in learning, the elementary and 
grammar schools, those under parish or city adminis 
tration, should everywhere proportionally increase. 

Parrick J. McCormick. 


WOMAN IN THE PAST AND PRESENT* 


My dear young friends: 

It is not only a very great pleasure to address you to- 
day, but I feel it to be a very great privilege as well, 
since it is to be associated in your memories with one of 
the most interesting events in your lives. It is a favor 
for which I desire to thank the reverend faculty of this 
College and the distinguished sisters who have presided 
over its activities—a favor for which my bare acknowl- 
edgment is too small a payment. 

If I tell you that this is the first time I have addressed 
a graduating class of the fair sex, it is to try to convey 
an idea of the happy memories which I shall cherish of 
to-day. It is also because I know how solicitous the fair 
one, approached by an ardent admirer, is to know whether 
she is his first love. I also know what answer is ex- 
pected, and I fear that I can guess what answer is gen- 
erally given. But whatever perjuries may have been 
committed in the past, you now know that I at least am 
sincere and that you are the first to hear from me the 
thoughts with which a graduating class of young ladies 
inspires the fortunate man who is the momentary object 
_ of its regard. 

That I regard the higher education of woman with 
more than common interest, that I believe it necessary 
in order that she may be fitted for the highest purpose to 
which in this wondrous age she may be divinely called, is 
attested by my interest in this great institution from the 
beginning of its work. 

There is not, there cannot be, a reader of the world’s 
story who does not at times lay down his book to dwell 


*Address to graduates of Trinity College, June, 1912, by the Honorabl 
Joseph F. Daly, of New York City. 
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upon the personalities that illuminate its pages, as minia- 
tures adorn the leaves of the medieval scribe. Woman 
has made history in the same measure as man—perhaps 
in a greater measure; inspiring man, for good or bad, 
leading man, helping him, restraining or blessing him. 
Fateful visions conjured from dread pages attest 
woman’s power and man’s weakness. What countenance 
is this into which the mists of fable form themselves to 
look upon us through the vista of ages? 


‘*Ts this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?”’ 


—and still lives in song and drama— 


‘‘Though Ilion’s swords are turned to rust 
And Helen’s lips are drifting dust.’’ 


What forms are these so majestic, obedient, ‘‘with 
obsequious majesty,’’ haughty in shaping the destinies 
of empire, calm in awaiting the sword thrust from the 
child nurtured in the bosom it pierces? These are the 
women of the Cesars. And what woman is this, far 
distant from Rome, yet of it, pagan yet inspired by a 
vision, who, in an hour of doubt and terror, while the 
graves were preparing to give up their dead and the veil 
of the temple to be rent in twain, alone in high places, 
had courage to lift her voice regardless of the mob and 
send that message to the magistrate upon the bench, her 
lord and husband, the judge of life and death,—that mes- 
sage of warning, entreaty and command: 


‘*Have thou nothing to do with that just Man’’? 


May the heart of that other woman have gone out to 
her who vainly tried to save her Son. That other woman 
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out there in the turbulent street, seeking in terror and 
anguish what she feared to find—the woman the most 
afflicted, the most glorious of all created beings,— 


tainted nature’s solitary boast,”’ 


whose heart feels infinite pity for all mankind. 

Let us, in paying tribute to the sublime excellence of 
womanhood, first offer our wreath of devotion to her 
Whom All Generations shall call Blessed, who lived upon 
this earth as maid, wife, mother and widow, thus sancti- 
fying all phases of woman’s life. It is our glory that she 
suffered with a human heart and that the Sacred Book 
gives us glimpses of her as God made woman. If it were 
possible to imagine our glorious Faith forgetful of all 
other revelations but those which teach us to worship 
God and honor His mother, it could yet lift the world 
from its depravity. Do we stop to think what that honor 
has done for the dignity of woman? The flower of Chris- 
tianity is Christian womanhood. The reverence for the 
spotless Virgin begot the reverence for her sex in the 
ages of Faith, and was the inspiration of chivalry and 
knighthood. Without it, a stupendous drama of a later 
age was not possible. 

What figure is this which four centuries have increased 
in miraculous splendor? Amazed and awestruck, we be- 
hold her, an unlettered peasant in the field, listening with 
undaunted mind to the ‘‘Sightless couriers of the air;’’ 
then in the council of Kings overcoming sages and sway- 
ing princes ; then with girded sword at the head of armies, 
leading veteran warriors and commanders, taking cities; 
then on the funeral pyre, her pure soul mounting with 
aspiring flames to the sky! It was not for nothing in- 
deed that the Ruler of the universe reserved for woman 
the glory of a career which, as age succeeds age, men 
have declared to be without a parallel. The achievement 
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of Columbus has been called the greatest in the history 
of human endeavor; but Joan’s was beyond the possi- 
bility of known human agencies. For four centuries hu- 
manity has longed for the gift of a voice to declare her 
praise; and it is the glory of our Church to have found 
that voice. Never was decree so universally acclaimed. 
The Maid of Orléans will be everybody’s saint. 

It may be said that in the ages of faith women rulers 
and women warriors were not uncommon. This was so 
whether they were defending thrones or in humbler 
spheres defending homes. It was a good thing for us 
that our historian Prescott, inspired with his study of 
the marvellous Isabella of Spain, undertook to explain 
to the people of America what manner of sovereign it 
was who alone listened to the plea of Columbus and fur- 
nished the means for his adventure. Other writers have 
followed in a panegyric not less exalted than Prescott’s. 
Her journeys from one end of her kingdom to another 
were accomplished on horseback. She subdued foreign 
foes and purged Spain of a gross disease; for no Chris- 
tian commonwealth could endure as its close companion 
a polygamous civilization. Her husband, one of the most 
active captains of the age, himself a sovereign and her 
equal, was content to be her lieutenant. 

But not alone in those days were queens captains in 
war. When the gallant commander of a city laid down 
his life, his last words or his last missive called his wife 
into action. Thus it was when Maria de Pacheco was 
left by her husband to preserve his city of Toledo and, as 
the historian says, ‘‘Respect for her sex or sympathy 
with her misfortunes and veneration for the memory of 
her husband secured her the same ascendancy over the 
people which he possessed. The prudence and vigor with 
which she acted justified the confidence they placed in 
her.’’? She was engaged, in the days of Charles V., in 
that insurrection in Castile to preserve the liberties of 
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the people against the Regents and she was supported by 
the clergy in raising troops. When, after a long siege, 
the fickle populace turned against her, she intrenched 
herself in the citadel where, says the writer, ‘‘she de- 
fended herself with amazing fortitude four months 
longer,’’ and at last managed a retreat as successful as 
any accomplished by our own revolutionary armies. 

And it was not alone in the struggle of princes that 
women were the equals of men. An interesting picture 
of Ireland in the days of its independence shows its 
women managing fleets and sitting in councils; nay, 
chosen as umpires to decide between rival claimants of 
property ; and it is boasted by Irish writers that nowhere 
in the world did they hold so important a position, both 
in the law and in the eyes of men, as in Ireland. They 
were invited to take part in the great councils because 
of the acuteness of their minds. 

But it is a fact that the intellectual equality of women 
was acknowledged throughout Europe. Isabella was not 
only a student, but the most successful diplomat of her 
time. The consolidation of Spain, by uniting the inde- 
pendent Kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, required un- 
tiring efforts on the part of Isabella to adjust difficulties. 
Ferdinand, one of the wisest and most sagacious princes 
of the period, called upon her aid when force felt obliged 
to give way to intellect. The literary women of Spain 
whom contemporaries praise, were the Marchioness of 
Manteagudo and Maria, daughter of the Count of Ten- 
dilla; and the Spanish maidens in the learned professions 
were the Queen’s own tutor, Beatriz de Galinda, the 
lecturer on Latin classics Lucia de Medram, and the lady 
filling the chair of rhetoric in the University of Alcala, 
Francesca de Lebrija. Prescott tells us that it was not 
usual in other countries, as it certainly was in Spain, 
for learned ladies to take part in public exercises and 
deliver lectures from the chairs of the universities. 
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But it was not uncommon in other countries to find 
them called to the highest posts of diplomacy. The treaty 
of Cambrai which terminated the contention in which 
Francis I., Charles V. and the Holy See were engaged, 
was negotiated by two women—Margaret of Austria, the 
Emperor’s aunt, and Louisa, mother of the French King. 
They were appointed by the warring sovereigns, took up 
their lodging in adjoining houses, held daily conferences, 
and, as Robertson says, ‘‘as both were profoundly skilled 
in business, thoroughly acquainted with the secrets of 
their respective Courts and (but here we must pause in 
astonishment for a moment when we think of masculine 
diplomats) possessed with perfect confidence in each 
other, they soon made great progress;’’ and the am- 
bassadors waited in ‘‘suspense to know their fate, the 
determination of which was in the hands of these illus- 
trious negotiators.’’ 

Of course the education and training which fitted these 
intellectual women for their tasks must have been as 
advanced as that which the twentieth Century offers the 
women of to-day. But of whatever extent, all history 
goes to show that the calling of women to take part with 
men in high pursuits is no modern fad. I will not venture 
even to say that you may not have such important duties 
to perform or that your duties must be different. The 
world does not change; human interests take on new 
shapes and wear new dresses, but they are forever the 
self-same. Woman must help man. She must be fit to 
help him. Her high standards, her morality are indis- 
pensable to him. What incalculable advantage then is it 
for the duties of the age, to start right; to have breathed 
the atmosphere of halls like these where religion is guard 
and guide, before going into a world full of energy, am- 
bition, struggle, but alas not permeated by religion; a 
world in whose every-day life, the busy day of common- 
place duties, the ceaseless round of common experience, 
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faith seems as far away as the ‘‘twilight saints’’ of the 
dim cathedral aisles seem to be from the busy haunts of 
men. The keynote of the age is materialism—not only 
among the humbler disciples of Socialism, but among 
what is called the better class, the supporters of churches 
—not churches to which the worshipper belongs, but the 
churches which belong to him. Even natural religion and 
the analogies of the material universe, like revelation, are 
ignored, and the open book of the universe furnishes no 
guide for the new thought. 

Two friends, one a Catholic and the other a respéctable 
member of an orthodox protestant denomination, were 
walking along the most crowded street of the most popu- 
lous city in America one sunny afternoon in spring when 
the roar and rattle of wagons, cars and carriages, and the 
rush of shoppers were at their height. The dust rising in 
clouds and almost obscuring the brilliant sunshine, did 
not prevent our last named friend from seeing a little 
band of holiday-clad German citizens passing eastward. 
‘‘What are they celebrating to-day?’’ he asked. ‘‘I 
rather think they are keeping Whitsuntide.’’ ‘‘Indeed? 
What’s that?’’ ‘‘Why, the commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles.’’ 

It is not easy to describe the furtive look of simple 
wonder, of incredulity, that greeted this explanation; 
there was, too, in the glance at his companion, something 
of alarm, as if conveying a doubt of the speaker’s sanity. 
Such words of course you expect if you open the Sacred 
Book, or if you sat under a pulpit on a Sunday, but in 
that crowded thoroughfare with all the grossness of the 
material world pressing upon you, they were distinctly 
out of place, irrational even, and certainly as foreign and 
distant as that darkened upper chamber in Jerusalem. 
That look seemed to say there is a time and place for 
everything, but for these thoughts not now, not here. 
What had the soul to do with the world of matter? 
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It was of course nothing that in a few hours the bustling 
would cease, the clamor die, the streets become a desert, 
and the pall of night would cover the scene; that down 
upon the silence the luminous eyes of the universe would 
gaze with looks of mystery as when the globe was form- 
less; that Arcturus rising in the east would see westward 
vanishing Sirius with his splendid companions and that a 
hundred million suns would proclaim the glory of the 
Creator. 

A century and a half ago the number of planets known 
to belong to our system had been unchanged for ages, 
and the remotest was Saturn. It was reserved for the 
astronomer Herschel to add another and a more distant 
sphere. On a night in March, 1781, while exploring with 
his glass the constellation of the Twins, he observed a 
new star of which he could perceive the form and body— 
not as a point of light, only, but as a dise. After a few 
nights of close observation, he detected a change of posi- 
tion and this led him to surmise that it might be a comet; 
but his caleulations as to its orbit and its distance from 
the sun established the startling fact that a new member 
had been added to our system, doubling its radius into 
space. Herschel gave it the name Uranus, to which the 
scientific world, in compliment to the discoverer, added 
his own. The stranger proved to be eighty times larger 
than the earth, with satellites revolving in orbits per- 
pendicular to its own, and with a retrograde movement 
apparently different from that of the satellites of other 
planets. 

The motions of this new member of our system became 
at once the principal attraction of astronomers: How, on 
the principles of the laws which govern heavenly bodies, 
it acted upon others and was reacted upon in turn, so as 
to account for those perturbations observable in their 
course. Uranus was seen to be subject to all such in- 
fluences, but there was one which utterly defied explana- 
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tion upon any known theory and which was vainly as- 

cribed to the attraction of any known body. Scientists 
questioned one another, compared their notes—all had 
seen, none could explain until the French astronomer 
Leverrier, announced on the faith of science, that these 
perturbations of the new planet were due to another, a 
more distant and unseen power. He directed where the 
telescope should be pointed on the night of September 3rd, 
1846, and another great planet, the ultimate member of 
our system, and its remote outguard were disclosed. 

Leverrier gave it the name of Neptune, to which his__ 
brother astronomers added his own. 

Now the soul of man from the remotest ages has suf- 
fered perturbation from some unseen force, and mate- 
rialists tell us that it signifies nothing! If you speak of 
the law of gravity which keeps a world in place, you are 
told that is a property of matter. If you speak of this 
sensitiveness of the human intelligence, you are told it is 
only a property of mind; and that, although vast worlds 
are subject to a force which binds them to a system and 
even whirls that system through space in orbits centred 
upon some undiscoverable power, the property of mind 
is not implanted to keep human intelligence in harmony 
with a central intelligence which checks its impulses, stays 
its action and brings the little world of man into harmony 
with the spirit of his Creator. 

It is peculiar too to-day that it is becoming, if it has 
not already become, old fashioned to preach the Gospel 
from so-called Christian pulpits. Cordial assent is given 
by prosperous congregations to preachers who ignore 
creeds and declare only for ‘‘the gospel of humanity.’’ 
That is a sounding phrase; but is it anything but mere 
sound when it is dissociated from the Gospel of the Re- 
deemer? 

Mark the change in the age. Fifty years ago the atheist 
was mentioned with bated breath; to-day he boldly as- 
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sumes the robes of religion, ascends pulpits, explains 
away miracles and patronizes the Evangelists. 

What are we to do in the face of all this? Merely go 
on contentedly believing and leave it to the church to 
bring the world back to its senses? We are the world. 
Woman continues to sway it. Hers is a great responsi- 
bility ; perhaps greater than man’s. 

In all that I have said you may perhaps have noticed 
the absence of formal advice. I believe that women can 
advise man. I believe that they are nearer God. In them 
lives longer than in men the influence of early faith. In 
them certainly, devotion never dies. I do not dismiss you 
with advice—I welcome you to the world in which you 
are to take a useful part. When Adam delved Eve span; 
but since Adam has so enlarged his field of activity his 
helpmate must go side by side with him. 

JosePH F.. Daty. 


New York City. 


A TAINTED SOURCE OF MODERN TEXT-BOOKS 


History today makes especial profession of searching 
out the whole truth, freely, fearlessly, without favor, 
without bias. Historians display warm indignation at 
anyone approaching a historical question with precon- 
ceived notions. Some within our own experience have 
declared that a Catholic is not a free historical agent be- 
cause he accepts dogma. The question which this attitude 
of historians opens up is an interesting one, but too wide 
for discussion in a brief paper. Without doubt, the at- 
titude of writers towards the past has vastly improved. 
They are becoming less prejudiced and more disinter- 
ested. They are not blindly accepting inherited ideas, 
but bravely facing the truth. By invitation and encour- 
agement of the Popes the great historians of the Church 
have had sadly to admit that priest and people have 
often been unworthy of the Catholicity they professed 
but failed to practice. Yet, on the other hand, the re- 
newed study of history at its sources has resulted in a 
vast deal of good to the Church and her followers. The 
Reformation prejudices and evolutionary hypotheses are 
not allowed to misinterpret or misstate the facts. The 
obvious retort to the accusation made above against 
Catholics was that Protestant and evolutionary theorists 
were not free historical agents because they accepted 
theory. 

Unhappily, this improved condition in history has not 
always found its way into text-books. Compilers of text- 
books cannot go to sources because their works cover too 
much ground. They must resort to secondary authorities. 
One common resource for such writers is Draper’s His- 
tory of the Intellectual Development of Europe. The 
book is not history at all. It is a brilliant and, un- 
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fortunately, fascinating historical essay, but it does not 
deserve the name of history and though containing much 
truth, is utterly unreliable. It offends against the scien- 
tifie objectivity of history by starting out to prove a 
preconceived theory. The author makes no secret of 
the fact. What historian today would venture to say in 
his preface as Draper does, that it was ‘‘the special 
object’’ of his work to demonstrate certain theories which 
he had already formulated? Yet Draper does this and 
proclaims proudly that it is the only scientifie method. 

Draper is as defective in his historical methods as he 
is wrong in historical principles. His whole work of 
more than six hundred pages contains not one reference, 
and though he quotes, he often does not tell whom he is 
quoting. In some cases, too, he quotes in such a way that 
it is evident that he has not seen the original. There is 
abundant intrinsic evidence to show that Draper com- 
piled his work from secondary sources almost entirely. 
In all this Draper himself may not be much to blame. 
He knew no better and had at hand no means of arriving 
at the truth. What, however, shall we say of our modern 
school manuals which so confidently give references to 
Draper and quote him as though he were an authority in 
matters of history? The most recent instance of this use 
of Draper which has come to our notice is the History of 
Classical Philology, by Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., 
LL.D.’ Professor Peck does not seem to know that his- 
tory today has retired Draper from circulation. The In- 
ternational Encyclopedia declares that his theories are 
largely discredited and his facts superseded. To give a 
specimen of Draper’s history we shall take a passage 
from his treatment of Pope Gregory the Great. Draper 
is here perhaps at his worst, but he is striking if not true, 
and this particular part is a favorite one with compilers. 
Professor Peck is the latest victim. 


(*) History of Classical Philology. Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D, 
LL. D.: Macmillan Co.: New York. 11. 
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Draper says (Hist. Intell. Devlop. Europe, p. 264), 
‘‘Participating in the ecclesiastical hatred of human 
learning, and insisting on the maxim that ‘ignorance is 
the mother of devotion,’ he (Gregory) expelled from 
Rome all mathematical studies and burned the Palatine 
Library founded by Augustus Caesar. It was valuable 
for the many rare manuscripts it contained. He forbade 
the study of the classics, mutilated statues and destroyed 
temples. He hated the very relics of classical genius; 
pursued with vindictive fanaticism the writings of Livy, 
against whom he was especially excited. Well has it been 
said that he was as inveterate an enemy against learn- 
ing as ever lived, that ‘no lucid ray ever beamed on his 
superstitious soul.’ He boasted that his own works were 
written without the rules of grammar and censured the 
crime of a priest who had taught that subject.’’ Where 
Draper got all this he does not tell us. It is certain he 
never went to the original sources, and it is doubtful 
whether he ever read a line of Gregory’s writings. 

It may be certainly affirmed at the outset that Gregory 
was a learned man. We have the contemporary testi- 
mony of Gregory of Tours that he received the best 
education of his times. His family was rich and noble. 
He entered into public life at first and was elected to the 
office of praetor of Rome. Afterwards he entered a 
monastery, giving his money to the poor and to the erec- 
tion of seven monasteries. His voluminous writings, 
which include over eight hundred letters, dispose of the 
absurd statement that they were written without regard 
to the rules of grammar. For more details of his life 
the Catholic Encyclopedia may be consulted. The article 
on Gregory is full and satisfactory, but it does not men- 
tion these grotesque accusations of Draper, which all 
except our school historians and writers of manuals have 
long ago discarded. 


Life sar 
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Now for Draper: Gregory ‘‘insisted on the maxim, 
‘ignorance is the mother of devotion.’ ’’ A diligent search 
of several indexes of Gregory’s works fails to disclose 
any such maxim. On the contrary, he does say, ‘‘ Doc- 
trina est nutrix virtutum,’’ “learning is the nurse of 
virtues.’’ If there is any authority for Draper’s al- 
leged maxim, it will be found, undoubtedly, that the con- 
text will explain its meaning in a satisfactory sense. 

‘‘He expelled from Rome mathematical studies.’’ This 
is a ludicrous blunder. The original statement is found 
in John of Salisbury (Polycraticus De Nugis Curialium 
II, 26), and the one who first quoted this fact against 
Gregory took great care not to quote the rest of the 
sentence from which the words were taken. Mathematici, 
whom Draper thinks to be the same as our mathemati- 
cians, were in reality astrologers and fortune-tellers. 
Gregory was doing what the police in our large cities 
are often forced to do today. 

‘‘He burnt the Palatine Library.’’ That statement 
had also its origin in John of Salisbury (1115-1180) and 
it is not found in any of the several earlier lives of 
Pope Gregory (540-604). It is to be noted that John of 
Salisbury gives this remark as a report. He says, ‘‘fer- 
tur,”’ ‘‘ut traditur.’’ Again in the same context he gives 
another account of the burning of the same library. 
Finally it would seem, too, that he referred only to the 
burning of the books on fortune-telling. ‘‘As is handed 
down by our ancestors he gave to the flames the writings 
of the Palatine in which principally were those that pre- 
tended to reveal to men the mind of heavenly beings 
and the oracles of the gods.’’ Professor Peck’ quotes 
the fact as only traditionally reported, but he should 
not have mentioned it at all. Professor Peck’s account 
of the burning of the library of Serapeion in Alexandria 
is equally fictitious. The temple of Serapis was destroyed 
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by the order of Theodosius, by the soldiers of Theodosius, 
and the Church had nothing to do with it. The pagan 
Eunapius describes the scene and says nothing of hooks 
or libraries. All good historians now give up the story. 
Draper and his copiers still retain it. 

“The mutilation of statues and the destruction of 
temples’’ may be passed over as not touching the question 
at issue and as a rhetorical flourish. It is equally ground- 
less. Gregory even urged the preservation of the pagan 
temples in England. It was the custom rather to make 
Christian churches of pagan temples. 

‘‘He hated the very relics of classical genius, pursued 
with vindictive fanaticism the writings of Livy.’’ The 
source of this statement is Blessed John Dominic (1356- 
1420) whose words are quoted by St. Antoninus (1389- 
1459) in his theological works. The statement first ap- 
pears eight hundred years after Gregory, is not men- 
tioned in any one of the earlier lives, is inconsistent with 
his character as a patriotic Roman, a Benedictine monk 
and a contemporary of Cassiodorus. Prof. Peck would 
have done well not to have repeated this unfounded 
statement against Gregory. Perhaps in attacking some 
of the excesses of the Renaissance Bl. John Dominic may 
have been misled into ascribing such a deed to Gregory. 

‘*He boasted that his works were written without re- 
gard to the rules of grammar.’’ This statement no 
doubt refers to the last paragraph of Gregory’s letter 
to Leander, Bishop of Seville. The letter serves as in- 
troduction to Gregory’s famous commentary on Job. 
Gregory says he is not seeking for the refinements of 
grammar. He mentions metacism, which, if the reading 
is correct, refers to the excessive occurrence of the letter 
‘“‘M.’’ He will not avoid barbarisms, and despises the 
order of words and tropes. He does, indeed, say too that 
he despises the cases of prepositions, but the fact that 
he enumerates many technical terms of rhetoric, shows 
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he is not unacquainted with the fine art of language. 
Gregory’s purpose is to apologize for the short-comings 
of style and to insist upon the preéminent importance 
of the matter. This is evident from the words which 
follow. ‘‘Indignum vehementer existimo ut verba 
coelestis oraculi restringam sub regulis Donati.’’ ‘TI 
think it quite unbecoming that I should hamper the reve- 
lations of God by the rules of the grammarian, Donatus.”’ 
These are the words of which Prof. Peck says: ‘‘The 
favorite saying of Gregory was, that ‘the oracles of God 
were greater than the rules of grammar.’’”* The whole 
context and the acquaintance of Gregory with grammar 
shown by the technical terms and by the name of Dona- 
tus all go to prove that what the Pope deprecated was 
seeking for style where the substance was everything. 
Prof. Peck himself does not use and would consider bad 
taste to use in his manual of history the charm which 
characterizes his purely literary work. Gregory’s ex- 
press words show that it was a question of elegance and 
not of correctness, for in the same passage he says that 
his commentary being the child of the text should bear 
a resemblance to its mother. The Latin translation, as 
he admits, was not a model of elegance, and so his re- 
marks ought not be of polished elegance. Too much 
space has been given to the discussion of this point. If 
Gregory disregards grammar it should be very easy for 
Prof. Peck to give evidence of it. He would not criticise 
the style of the obscurest writer in Latin, Greek or any 
other language without personal investigation or rep- 
utable and verified authorities. Any tactics seem fair 
against the Popes. 

‘*He censured the crime of a priest who had taught the 
subject.’’ This statement refers to a letter written, not 
to a priest, but to a bishop in Gaul, Desiderius by name. 


(*) p 198. 
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The letter does seem at first sight to justify some of the 
opinions of Draper. But a number of considerations 
prove it impossible to take the words as they read. 
Gregory himself, in his commentary on the Book of 
Kings, praises the study of grammar as a necessary and 
valuable aid to learning the Scriptures. Many priests 
of the time and even bishops taught schools and had 
schools connected with their cathedrals. The Benedic- 
tine monks, of whom Gregory was one, shared largely 
in education. It would seem then that the mere teach- 
ing of grammar could not possibly call for the strong 
condemnation found in this letter of the supposed fault 
of Desiderius. Gregory says he cannot speak of it 
‘‘without shame,’’ that he groaned and was sad when he 
heard of it because ‘‘the same lips should not join the 
praises of Christ with the praises of Jupiter,’’ that it 
was ‘‘grievous and sinful for a bishop to sing what did 
not become a layman.’’ The true interpretation of this 
letter, therefore, is the one stated in the Gloss on the 
Canon Law, according to which the bishop’s fault was 
giving public lectures in the Church on profane poets, 
instead of explaining the Gospel. A note on the subject 
may be found in Drane’s Christian Schools and Scholars. 
(p. 57, second edition.) 

Most of this information in answer to Draper’s absurd 
statements can be found in the Venice edition of Greg- 
ory’s works published in 1776, vol. XVI, which contains 
a vindication of Gregory against the attacks of a certain 
Casimir Oudin, a French Premonstratensian, who. apos- 
tatized from the Church, and was pensioned by the Pro- 
testants. Oudin died in 1717 and his work appeared in 
1722. Draper must have met with Oudin’s book or with 
some writer who made use of it. At any rate, there it 
is in Draper and from him it is copied by our school 
historians. The latest victim is Professor Peck, whose 
book has just appeared. 

Francis P. Donne ty, S. J. 


TACT IN THE TEACHER 


It has been said of Ruskin that his grasp of principle 
was so firm and constant, his feelings so keen, and his 
speech so impetuous, that he often seemed to the world 
a harsh censor, when he wished to be a helpful mentor. 
Despite this charge he was one of the great motive 
forces of his day, and his power still obtains. This is 
possible; for he was dealing with mature men and women 
who could look beyond the severe expression, the stinging 
rebuke, the bitter sarcasm and see his good intentions, 
appreciate his worthy motives and accept the lessons he 
taught them. Still, who will say that his power would 
not have been greater and his influence stronger if he had 
presented them in a milder and more agreeable form? 

To-day many feel called upon to make the world better 
by their efforts, but their success is not in keeping with 
their anticipations. They, too, are men and women of 
strong principles, deep convictions, unabated energy, 
heroic self-denial and untarnished lives ; the message they 
have for men and the children of men is TRUTH. It 
should prevail, the harvest should be more fruitful; with 
so much effort, energy and good will the world ought to 
be a Garden of Eden. What is wrong? The truth must 
be taught, and in teaching it there should be no compro- 
mise. This we do not deny, but there are various ways— 
all of them need not be discussed here—of presenting the 
truth. The content of their message seems to absorb the 
entire attention of these critics. They forget that the 
manner of presentation has much to do with the accept- 
ance or rejection of what they would impress on men’s 
minds and incorporate in to their lives. This is seen in 
the influence Saint Ambrose had over Saint Augustine in 
the beginning of the latter’s conversion. 

In no place is this type more true and its neglect more 
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deplorable than in the schoolroom. Men and women could 
accept much from Ruskin because they saw his good mo- 
tives; children cannot do this; it is beyond their ability 
to separate the beauty and utility of the truth taught 
them from the manner of its presentation and from the 
personality of the preceptor. 

It is sometimes said that when children grow older they 
will see that the teacher was right, and all will be well. 
What good will the retrospect bring if the one who makes 
it has become an outcast of society, whose mental and 
moral development has been stunted by the injudicious 
act of some well-meaning but short-sighted teacher? 
Looking backward through the corridors of time, will i 
blessings or curses rise to the lips of this injured wreck 
of humanity when he recalls the harshness of tone or 
manner that caused him to dislike school and withdraw 
from it in disgust or self-defence? How many a maimed 
and ruined life can be traced to an hour when an angry 
pupil stood before an angrier teacher. The details need 
not be painted. The pupil was the weaker and had to go. 
After that the desired peace reigned in the schoolroom 
but what about the tragedy of that young soul for whom 
Christ died? The associated memories of his last days 
at school are not such as would urge him on to higher edu- 
cation, to a nobler, better life. Does he love religion and 
the higher things of life when, a few years later, he sees 
by comparison with his more fortunate school fellows 
what his life is, and what it might have been? His youth 
is sorrowful and defiant; his old age, cynical and may be 
criminal. 


‘He looks before and after 
And sighs for what is not.’’ 


Where does at least some of this responsibility lie? 
The result would have been different if the teacher had 
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used a little tact in dealing with the child in his unruly 


moments. 

What is this wonderful charm that might have pre- 
vented this catastrophe? According to the Standard t 
Dictionary, tact is a quick or intuitive appreciation of ™ 

hi 
what is fit, proper or right; fine or ready mental discern- ' 
ment shown in saying or doing the proper thing, or espe- ; 

M cially in avoiding what would offend or disturb; skill or s 
faculty in dealing with men or emergencies; adroitness, r 
cleverness; address. It is all this and much more that ti 
is indefinable. It is sought in vain in the unsympathetie, 
the hard-hearted; its foundation is naturally deep in the ; 
kind heart, in one who is willing to look at things from ‘ 
his neighbor’s viewpoint as well as his own. It is culti- t 
vated for its sterling value by ‘‘the children of this 
world.’’ Strange to say, its worth is not always appre- : 
ciated by the ‘‘children of light.’’ 

If Ruskin was not always tactful, it was not because i 
he did not believe it to be a power worth cultivating. He d 
says, ‘‘Men are forever vulgar, precisely in proportion . 
as they are incapable of sympathy, of quick understand- q 
ing of all that, in deep insistence on the common, but q 
most accurate term, may be called the ‘tact’ or ‘touch- ‘ 
faculty’ of the body and soul, that tact which the Mimosa t 
has in trees, which the pure woman has above all crea- t 
tures; fineness and fullness of sensation beyond reason; 1 
—the guide and sanctifier of reason itself. Sensitive , 
sympathy with whatsoever is pure, just, and noble gives ' 


the talismaniec sesame which opens the door to the treas- 
ures of living truth.’’ 

Much of the discord of life is harmony not understood. 
The teacher’s intentions toward the child are the best. 
Nearly all children are good at heart, and are susceptible 
to kindness. Still how often the teacher thinks the child 
rebellious, unruly and disrespectful when in reality it is 
suffering from some physical or mental pain which the 
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teacher would gladly relieve if the child would only reveal 
the true state of affairs. On the other hand, how often 
the boy looks upon the teacher as his natural enemy and 
excuses all his unworthy conduct by saying, ‘‘The teacher 
has a pick on me.’’ A little whole-souled tact on the 
teacher’s part could harmonize these jarring chords. The 
understanding between the teacher and pupil is some- 
times about as clear as the case in the following incident: 
A deaf but pious English lady, armed with an ear- 
trumpet went to hear a sermon in a little Scotch village 
where the above-mentioned article was an unknown quan- 
tity. The elders viewed the lady and the trumpet with 
some apprehension. After a short consultation one of 
these well-meaning gentlemen approached the lady of 
good intentions and in a warning tone whispered: ‘‘One 
toot, and ye’re oot.’’ 

A child has done something wrong. The cause may be 
ignorance or something less excusable, he may even have 
done it with a good intention; for to his undeveloped 
mind it may seem right and good. It is the teacher’s 
duty to show him the error of his ways. This should be 
done, but why do it in such a way that it arouses all the 
antagonism of his fiery young spirit, crushes his aspira- 
tions, his ambitions? Make him your enemy by your cut- 
ting remarks, and your power to benefit him by your 
learning, advice or sanctity is at an end. You have placed 


a stumbling block in your own path; you have killed by | 


your awkwardness and cruelty what you should have 
strengthened and cultivated. This is especially unpar- 
donable if the child is not richly endowed by nature, or is 
sensitive and easily discouraged. Which act will the 
Recording Angel enter in the Book of Life with a heavier 
sigh? the wrong done by the thoughtless child or that 
wrong inflicted on the same child by one whose judgment 
is i to be matured, and whose duty is to lead, not 
crush? 
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Teachers make so many sacrifices in doing the work of 
their vocation. Their very life goes into their work, their 
self-denials are many, their efforts are untold, and still 
some of them defeat their own purposes and render nil 
their life’s work by want of ability to meet men and 
emergencies tactfully. Their churlishness raises an in- 
surpassable barrier between themselves and those whose 
lives should be sanctified by contact with them. In their 
awkwardness they break the bruised reed, extinguish the 
smoking flax, and envenom the sting they would draw 
out. 

It was not thus that the Divine Master taught on the 
hillsides and lakes of Judea. His insight into men’s 
minds enabled Him to adjust Himself to their needs and 
capacities. He never made them feel the lowness of their 
rank or position. He made the poor fisherman feel that 
his nets were of some value, and the husbandman to take 
a new interest in his fields. Like a gleam of golden sun- 
shine He went over hill and dale, paused at lake and well 
to do good, and those He met went on their way with the 
glad light of a newer and better life shining in their eyes. 
When Peter boldly said, ‘‘Behold we have left all things 
to follow Thee,’’ our Lord did not tell him that his old 
fish nets were of little value. There is no evidence that 
this little delusion injured Peter. 

The teacher whose aim is to carry on the work com- 
menced by Christ should cultivate in herself this quality 
which will enable her to say and do the right thing at the 
right time and in the right manner, and thus procure the 
codperation of the pupils and their parents instead of 
their aversion and contempt. How many only fret the in- 
strument that in more skillful hands would give forth 
harmonious tones that would delight the court of Heaven 
and cheer, bless and inspire the children of men. 

It is true that Christ, the divine Master, had an insight 
into human nature that no mortal can hope to attain, but 
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that is no reason why a teacher should not try to imitate 
this great model in his dealings with men. Did not 
Christ say, ‘‘Learn of Me?’’ It must then be possible 
to acquire some of His meekness, patience, forbearance 
and forgiveness. 

Authority must not be minimized; on the contrary, it 
should be revered as a God-given gift to man. But should 
this treasure be placed in the hands of one who does not 
know its function or value? Does the fact that one is 
vested with authority free him from all responsibility of 
acting injudiciously? Does it give him the right to be 
an old time czar? Does it give him the right to send to 
mental or moral Siberia all those who resent his misuse 
of what Heaven decreed should be a blessing to man and 
his safeguard? 

One having authority, especially in a schoolroom, 
should consider seriously how to use it to the best ad- 
vantage in carrying on the sacred work intrusted to her 
care. See how the skilled general plans and maneuvers 
to secure the most advantageous position, to gain the 
most with the least loss. See how the statesman studies 
the interests of his country. Do all teachers do likewise? 
Do they put into their work the earnestness and the tact 
of the general and the statesman? Look at the tact of 
the merchant who, to increase his wealth, guards every 
word and look lest he give offence and thereby loose a 
customer. Look even at the peddler in the streets who 
would sell you his wares. Is it not as true to-day as of 
old that the children of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light? 

The principal of a large school was asked how he liked 
Miss N. He sighed and said, ‘‘She is well qualified but 
we cannot keep her here. She is one of the best teachers 
we have but her resignation has been demanded. It takes 
all my time to pacify irate parents who call for redress 
of grievances. Within the past ten days she insulted a 
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poor little girl whose mother is ill by saying that the 
child’s mother could not amount to much or she would 
keep her children clean and neat. The next day a boy 
went home hurt and angry because of some slighting re- 
mark passed on his father. No day passes but some one’s 
religion, nationality or home, gets a blow. She could do 
much good but instead of that she is the evil genius of the 
school,’’ 

With tact, even people of low degree can teach the 
kings of the land; without it, what havoe is wrought. 
‘*Mrs. Murphy, your son, Tom, is the worst boy in school; 
he is lazy, inattentive, careless, disorderly, and rebelli- 
ous.’’ Such remarks are sometimes heard when a teacher 
and parent meet. The teacher does not seem to realize 
that she is pronouncing the sentence of her own condem- 
nation, confessing her own weakness. The poor mother’s 
heart sinks. She knows, too, that in her own home there 
is a difference of opinion about the advisability of send- 
ing Tom to the school he is now attending; her loyalty, 
which till now was beyond suspicion, takes a downward 
drop, while her pride and self-defense tell her that Tom 
might do better elsewhere. The teacher has relieved her 
mind of a grudge against the child for some boyish of- 
fence, but has she done any good? Is there not a more 
tactful way of meeting parents? 


‘*Man must be taught as though you taught him not, 
And things proposed as things forgot.’’ 


In perusing Hamlet one cannot but admire the tact 
exercised by the wicked King Claudius in dealing with 
his associates. See his skill in speaking to the Queen 
about her son. He does not tell her that her son is the 
worst character in Denmark. He guards his words most 
carefully lest he should wound her by speaking unkindly 
of one she loves: 
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‘‘O Gertrude, come away! 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence; and this vile deed 
We must with all our majesty and skill 

Both countenance and excuse. 


‘‘Come Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do 
And what’s untimely done. So haply slander 
may miss our name 

And hit the woundless air.’’ 


Nor does he show the impatience he must feel toward 
that cringing servitor, Polonius, who is useful to him 
in his malicious designs. 

King Claudius was a wicked man; his life, his purposes, 
his plans—all were evil, but his tact carried him through 
where many another well-meaning person with high ideals 
and good intentions would fail because of his inability 
to withstand the temptation to tell the offender the whole 
truth about the matter in question in plain language. 
Again, look at King Claudius as he plays on the feelings 
of Leartes. Note his skill in quelling the fiery passion of 
revenge that burned in the young man’s breast: 


‘*Leartes, was your father dear to you? 
What would you undertake 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words. . 


Let’s further think of this; 
Weigh what convenience both 
Of time and means 

May fit us to our shape. 


‘*Let’s follow, Gertrude: 

How much [I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it start again 
Therefore let’s follow.”’ 
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Why all this tact? Was it not that he might gain his 
end—an evil end? What end has the Christian teacher 
in view? What means are used to attain it? When will 
people realize the full meaning of the word Christian? 
Another Christ. What did Christ do with the wayward, 
the erring, with those whose souls were steeped in sin? 
Did He complacently see them draw the dark curtain of 
despair around them and let them sink into the yawning 
abyss, or cast them out without an effort to save them? 
History tells the story. Having made such heroie efforts 
to save the wilful sinner, what would He do in our school. 
rooms to-day? 

When the light breaks on the distant hills that border 
on the shores of Eternity, and Christ, the divine Master, 
comes to inspect the schools of life and to hold the last 
examination on which eternal happiness depends, will all 
who bear the name Christian and who should have been 
other Christs to His little ones be able to say, ‘‘I have 
finished the work Thou hast given me; it has been done 
according to Thy plan, and the model Thou kast been to 
the world?’’ 

Sister M. Generose. 


Alverno, Wis. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL IN EDUCATION* 


The excellence of any type of plant or animal, from 
one point of view, will be measured by the perfection of 
its adjustment to its environment. Whatever forces may 
have been at work through the slowly lapsing centuries 
gradually changing fhe types, the end is always the per- 
fecting of the adjustment of individuals and of species 
to the environments in which they must live. Herbert 
Spencer, giving new form to a thought expressed by 
Aristotle, defines life as the constant adjustment of in- 
ternal to external relations. But however characteristic 
of living beings the process of adjustment may be, it 
does not express the sum-total of life and it falls short 
of the most important factor in the advance of life to 
higher levels. 

Even in the lowliest forms, the excellence of life will 
be seen to depend chiefly on the nature of the environ- 
ment to which adjustment is sought. Where the process 
of adjustment leads away from strife and competition 
and seeks an uncontested inorganic environment, the 
final result is a form of life so debased and impoverished 
as to be scarcely discernible from the non-living. The 
anaerobic bacteria furnish an illustration in point. These 
creatures have learned to live without the usual food 
supply, without light, without almost everything neces- 
sary to support life in other forms. They may be found 
several feet beneath the surface of the soil subsisting on 
elements rejected by the forms of life that are more 
fortunately situated. They have learned to do without 
the necessaries of life, but in doing so they have de- 
scended to the lowest levels of life. 

On the other hand, where the process of adjustment 
is towards the best that sentient life affords, prepara- 


*Baccalaureate Sermon, Trinity College, June, 1912. 
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tion is made for strife and competition. Each modifica- 
tion that becomes established is in the direction of keener 
senses, stronger muscles, and fuller life. Here the prizes 
are always to the strong, and, were there no higher goal 
of human endeavor, man would be compelled to maintain 
himself in the ape and tiger struggle for existence 
through his development of tooth and claw and muscle. 
To those who deny to man a soul or a nature in any es- 
sential feature different from that possessed by the brute, 
the process of education should consist in developing in 
the pupil the power to wrest the prizes of life from 
brutes and from the less favored of his brethren. The 
place of highest importance would be assigned to eating 
and drinking, to mental gymnastics and to athletics. 

But man was framed by the Creator for other ends; 
he was destined to live on a higher plane, and his ad- 
justment must be not alone to the things of sense, that 
change from hour to hour, but to the unchanging truth 
which declares to man the laws which govern nature in 
all its processes. Natura obediendo vincitur gives the 
direction of the process of adjustment by which man has 
gained his present dominion over the physical world in 
which he lives. Clearly, it is in the superiority of the 
environment and not in the perfection of adjustment that 
we must find man’s title to an excellence above that of 
the brute creation. 

High as is the plane of intellectual life, however, it 
still remains beneath man’s destiny, for man was created 
in the image and likeness of God and his highest adjust- 
ment must be to the truths and to the great laws of the 
realm of spirit. Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of 
God and His justice and all these ange will be added 
unto you. 

Man must adjust himself to the _— of sense, for he 
is a sentient being and while he dwells in the flesh he 
must obey the laws which the Creator has set to govern 
the things of sense. But, though a sentient being, man 
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is something more. His actions are not to be governed 
wholly by instincts and sensory motor reflexes. He is 
dowered with an intellect by which he may lift himself 
above the realm of sense and adjust himself to truths in 
which he finds freedom from the concrete and a high 
dominion over his physical environment. He attains his 
true destiny only by rising through faith into a still 
higher realm and adjusting himself to the truths and the 
laws of the spiritual world revealed to him by. the Saviour 
of men. As it is said in the eighth chapter of the Holy 
Gospel according to St. John: Jesus said to those Jews 
who believed in him: if you continue in my word, you 
shall be my disciples indeed. And you shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. 

Whether considered from the point of view of the race 
or of the individual, the ascent of man from the sentient 
to the spiritual world finds its simplest and clearest ex- 
pression in the Gospel narrative of the three-fold temp- 
tation of Christ. 

After Jesus had fasted forty days he was hungry, and 
the devil said to him, If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand that these stones be made bread. And Jesus 
answered, It is written not by bread alone doth man live, 
but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God. 

The devil then took him up into a very high mountain 
and showed him all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory thereof, and said to him, All these things will I 
_ give thee if falling down thou wilt adore me. But Jesus 
said to him, Begone Satan, for it is written the Lord 
thy God shalt thou adore and him only shalt thou serve. 

Then the devil took him up into the Holy City and set 
him upon the pinnacle of the temple, and said to him, If 
thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down, for it is written 
that he hath given his angels charge over thee and in 
their hands they shall bear thee up lest perhaps thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus said to him, It is 
written again thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
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In the first of these temptations it is pointed out that 
man is something more than a sentient creature. The 
necessity of food for him is not denied, but he is com- 
manded to look higher for the goal of his ambition. His 
business is to adjust himself to every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God. 

In the second temptation we learn that the end of man 
is not to be found in the glory of this world, in the 
amassing of wealth, nor in any dominion over physical 
nature which he may attain. But as in the case of the 
demands of the physical appetites, the value of intel- 
lectual achievement is not denied, nor is the conquest of 
the minds and hearts of our fellows despised, but the 
Saviour declares that these things must not be made the 
goal of man’s ambition, they are but means to an end 
and that end man may not attain until he reaches the 
throne of God. 

From the third temptation we learn that even after 
man has reached the spiritual world and has learned of 
God's love for him and of his inheritance among the 
chosen ones, he must not tempt God by refusing obedience 
to the laws which God has established to govern the 
physical world and the world of struggling humanity. 

The value of education, as indeed the value of life 
itself, must be judged in the first instance by the ideal 
which it strives to reach. In a school whose highest aim 
is animal perfection, physical health, and the develop- 
ment of powers and faculties for success in the biological 
struggle for existence, the highest results attainable are 
the production of splendid animals. In such schools the 
practical is held up as the highest goal of human am- 
bition. The realm of mind is here subjected to the realm 
of matter. The intellect is made a means for the attain- 
ment of the sentient. Truth itself loses its value and is 
esteemed only for the practical ends which it may be 
made to serve. Such schools, it is needless to say, could 


not exist were they not in harmony with the ideals of 
adult life. 
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Ours seems to be a practical age. The assertion is 
made with ever-increasing frequency that we are a prac- 
tical people and, for the most part, we seem to be proud 
of the title. We glory in our ability to do things that 
were beyond the reach of our fathers. Day by day we 
bend our energies more and more completely to the con- 
quest of nature. Our commercial enterprises grow in 
magnitude; our wealth is heaped up in incalculable for- 
tunes; we have made the earth yield up her hidden trea- 
sures; we have conquered the air and made the lightning 
our servant. We are gaining control over the diseases 
to which the flesh is heir. We have lengthened human 
life by a large span, and with it all we have come to 
have a genuine contempt for those who do not share our 
ideals, take part in our strife, and reach forward to the 
goals of our ambition. Even among our men of highest 
scientific culture there may be discerned a lessening of the 
value of truth for its own sake, and we are told that not 
the truth but its function is important. The practical 
results, not the scientific principles, are henceforth to be 
the objects of man’s striving and the environment to 
which he must learn to adjust himself. And, with a reck- 
less disregard for the lessons of the past, there is a grow- 
ing demand that our social institutions be shaped to these 
same practical ends. The cultural ideal must give way 
to the practical in the schools supported by the com- 
munity. 

The logic of the situation is clear. It is the business 
of the school to adjust the child to the environment which 
he must enter upon leaving school. And, if it be granted 
that the highest aim of life is practical, i. e., that it is 
to conquer nature and amass wealth, clearly, the edu- 
cational process should be shaped accordingly. In this 
view of life there is little room for a liberal education 
and the thought is gaining ground in some quarters that 
college training unfits one for the practical affairs of life. 
We point with pride to the number of self-made men 
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who lead in enterprises of moment. The manual train- 
ing high schools in which the hand was so trained as to 
enrich the mind with appropriate apperception masses 
is giving place in our day to industrial schools, where the 
aim is industrial efficiency, not culture. And we are now 
seriously considering whether we may allow childhood 
to escape from the practical. Let the infant play, but 
when the child reaches the age of twelve he should be 
put through a practical training that will enable him in 
the shortest possible time to make money! 

It must not be supposed, however, that this exaltation 
of the practical is a new thing in the world. It may be 
found among all primitive peoples and it was a potent 
factor in the decay of ancient civilizations. Even the 
Chosen People did not escape its influence. 

Against this view of life Christ declared a ceaseless 
war which his apostles and their successors were to con- 
tinue to the end of time. But in the days of Christ, as 
in our own day, it was hard for men to comprehend a 
doctrine which gave to the ideal a preeminence over the 
practical. It was difficult for the Children of Israel in 
those Gospel days, as it is difficult for us in America in 
the beginning of the twentieth century, to rise above the 
things of sense and adhere with unwavering faith to the 
high truths and precepts of the kingdom of God. It was, 
therefore, to be expected that we should find Christ re- 
turning again and again to this theme. 

At times he seems to bend all his energies to secure 
the acceptance of the higher aim because of its own in- 
trinsic worth, as when he challenges them to make their 
choice between God and mammon and warns them that 
a compromise will be unavailing, or when he states that 
‘‘whosoever will save his life shall lose it, for he that 
shall lose his life for my sake shall save it.’’ At other 
times he lays stress on the folly of making the practical 
our aim in life, as in the parable of the rich man who is 
represented as saying to himself: ‘‘Soul, thou hast much 
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good things laid up for many years, take thy rest; eat, 
drink, make good cheer.’’ But God said to him: ‘‘Thou 
fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee: and 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?’’ 

Our Lord does not leave any room for misunderstand- 
ing his position concerning the relation of man to the 
practical and to the ideal. He does not undervalue the 
practical, but he insists that it must be subordinated at 
all times to man’s higher destiny in the realm of the 
spirit. His doctrine is that those who attain the higher 
aim will at the same time find themselves in possession 
of the practical things of life; whereas those who make 
the practical the end of their striving will never attain 
to the higher things of life and will even miss that at 
which they aim. The things of this earth may be de- 
sired only in so far as they serve as means to an end, 
but the end must always be the service of truth and 
obedience to the will of God. There must be only one 
master whom we serve and adore. ‘‘No man,’’ he de- 
clares, ‘‘can serve two masters, for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he will sustain the one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon. 
Therefore, I say to you, be not solicitous for your life, 
what you shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall 
put on. Is not the life more than the meat; and the body 
more than the raiment? Behold the birds of the air, for 
they neither sow nor do they reap, nor gather into barns, 
and your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not you 
of much more value than they? And which of you by 
taking thought can add to his stature one cubit? And 
for raiment, why are you solicitous? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow. They toil not, neither do 
they spin, but I say to you, that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of these. And if the grass 
of the field which is to-day and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven God doth so clothe, how much more you, oh ye 
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of little faith. Be not solicitous, therefore, saying what 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall 
we be clothed, for after all these things do the heathens 
seek. For your Father knoweth that you have need of 
all these things. Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of 
God and his justice and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’’ 

Thus does the Master determine for all time the moti- 
vation of Christian education. And from this, as from 
a mighty well-spring, has come forth the power that re- 
generated the world and built up Christian civilization. 
Against the power of the Roman empire, with her mighty 
armies and her accumulated wealth, the Christian op- 
posed meekness, forgiveness, charity and poverty. The 
fury of the wild beast in the arena, fire and sword and 
the rack, the practical means relied upon by a practical 
world were vanquished by the children of the kingdom 
who counted it an honor to hold up the ideal against all 
the resources of a practical world. The Christian ideal 
rose in triumph from the catacombs and as its influence 
spread through the world beauty was lifted above utility, 
the weak were protected against the strong, the lame, 
the halt and the blind were cared for. Men, forgetful 
of adornment in their own homes, spent their lives in 
building cathedrals to the living God. Beauty in all its 
forms claimed man’s admiration and called forth his 
efforts. Education received a new meaning, its end was 
seen to be to subjugate the practical to the ideal, to ad- 
just each generation of children to that larger and fuller 
life of the spirit which includes in itself all that is of 
value in the realm of mind and in the realm of matter. 
For your Heavenly Father knoweth that you have need 
of all these things. Seek ye therefore first the kingdom 
of God and his justice and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

Those of you who are about to leave these halls after 
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a sojourn of four pleasant, profitable years, take with 
you the obligation of defending in a practical world the 
claims of the ideal and of the kingdom of God. It is 
your privilege to prove to the world to-day, as the early 
Christian women did to the pagan world, that efficiency 
in the practical affairs of life is not incompatible with 
the maxims of the Gospel. Your lives should show that 
the greater one’s loyalty to these high principles, the 
more certain he is to conquer for himself all that is 
worth possessing in the world of mind and in the world 
of matter. You have learned here that obedience to the 
precepts of the Master brings to human life the only 
abiding peace and happiness which man on earth can 
know. While learning to justly estimate the value of 
your physical surroundings, you have come to realize 
that culture and freedom are of immeasurably greater 
value than money or those things which a disinherited 
world pursues with such eagerness. The community to 
which you return will look to you for light and leading. 
You may at times find yourselves alone among the chil- 
dren of the world who are incapable of understanding 
you or of sympathizing with your aims, but you will 
always feel that the strength of God is with you and you 
will also know that wherever you are your Alma Mater 
and the friends whom you have made here will be with 
you in spirit even unto the day when we shall all meet 
to part no more. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELps. 


THE GREGORIAN WORK OF SOLESMES 


Therefore, let us drop any kind of anxiety about the 
future of Solesmes. On the battlefield of the Gregorian 
restoration, the day was theirs for melody: it will be 
theirs as well for rhythm. For melody, the crisis lasted 
twenty years: it may last as long or much longer for 
rhythm; but it will necessarily come to a close; and one 
day our successors will smile at the narrative of these 
past disputes. 

In fact, the materials and methods of work used in 
Solesmes are something absolutely unique in the world, 
and the conditions unparalleled. 

At the time when Dom Pothier published his first 
Gradual, the monks of Solesmes had only eight or nine 
complete manuscripts, with some copies made by Dom 
Jausions and Dom Pothier: it was not much; however, 
the 1883 Gradual was a masterpiece. To-day, they have 
hundreds and hundreds of original manuscripts, or pho- 
tographs of the same when they cannot get the first copy 
itself; they have a large collection of plain chant books 
of all epochs and from all countries; they have an im- 
mense library of old and modern theoretical books. 

Besides, a phalanx of monks, under Dom Mocquereau’s 
direction, spend their days in the study of those docu- 
ments and all books which may be connected with the 
Gregorian question. To give only a faint idea of their 
method would require the full length of a lecture. In 
the second and third number of ‘‘Church Music’’, the 
Gregorianist Baralli gave in English an extremely in- 
teresting account of the ‘‘ Atelier of Solesmes’’: it might 
be usefully read by anybody who has to deal with ques- 
tions of religious music. 
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In July 1910, on the occasion of a trip to France, the 
writer paid a visit to the Benedictines, not in Solesmes, 
alas! but in the Isle of Wight, where, since the beginning 
of this century, they had to take refuge against the 
French persecution. An interesting feature of this visit 
was to get acquainted with what they call their ‘‘com- 
parative tables’. Imagine, for instance, that we have to 
deal with the old Introit ‘‘In medio Ecclesiz’’. It will 
have its set of large cross-lined in-folio sheets of paper: 
at the top of the first sheet, the monks write the music of 
their 1883 edition; below, there is a second musical staff 
waiting for the definitive version of the Introit; then, 
they write the version afforded by each one of the manu- 
seripts or plain chant books of every period and country 
from the dawn of Gregorian records to modern times, 
each isolated note or neum of the melody having its own 
column; and when they have gathered all the elements 
of tradition about their Introit, they begin with the work 
of comparative analysis and criticism; and finally they 
write the good version. Now, let us mark that a similar 
work has been done for all the musical pieces of our 
liturgical repertory. To insist would be superfluous. 

Likewise, it is unnecessary to depict the profound peace 
enjoyed by our monks in their quiet retreat, or to point 
out the multiplication of forces secured by the collectivity 
of their energies, or to recal] their well known traditions 
of patience and tenacity that have given vogue to the 
common saying: ‘‘This is the work of a Benedictine’’. 

Moreover, the Benedictine monks have to practice 
Gregorian chant every day for the Mass and Office: day 
by day they become more and more imbued with the 
Gregorian spirit, and really live a Gregorian life. Truly, 
may we hope to find those ideal securities with lay peo- 
ple, or with secular priests, or even with regular priests 
who are not bound to sing Mass and Office every day? By 
no means. These latter classes of Gregorianists, even if 
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wonderfully gifted, even if geniuses, when meddling with 
Gregorian matters, are like pianists studying the theory 
of their instrument and the music written for it, but 
keeping away from this quite indispensable means of 
exteriorization, the daily practice of the keyboard itself. 

Now, ‘‘this Gregorian rhythm to be restored’’, Dom 
Mocquereau says, ‘‘where is it to be found? Evidently 
where it is: in the old manuscripts that offer it, jointly 
with the melody, its inseparable companion. It is sur- 
prising that so simple a truth does not win the adhesion 
of everybody, and that in the Gregorian restoration so 
many people manage to separate two things as intimately 
connected as soul and body. To take in the best manu- 
scripts, those from Saint Gall for instance, the notes, 
groups, intervals, and wittingly to discard the rhythmical 
signs of duration, intensity, and nuances, that vivify and 
color those groups and notes, is to rest halfway in a 
serious restoration, and fall into an inconsistency as diffi- 
cult to be understood as to be explained.’’ 

Perfectly true. But the momentary stopping of the 
rhythmical restoration is a fact, and a fact must not be 
denied. 

Dom Mocquereau goes on: ‘‘Some years ago, only the 
Saint Gall manuscripts were recognized as rhythmical; 
and, although the representatives of this School were, 
during the classical period, spread everywhere in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and even neighbouring countries, the 
unicity of their testimony in favour of the rhythmical 
tradition was a pretext to adversaries for the rejection 
of the same. But, at the very moment when they shaped 
their objection, we were enabled to answer and reduce 
to nothing the exception that was opposed to us. Indeed, 
a general and comparative study of the various classes 
of manuscripts allowed us to state that the so-styled 
rhythmical peculiarities of the Sangallian codices are re- 
produced almost everywhere, and especially in the man- 
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uscripts of the School of Metz, and that, therefore, the 
rhythmical tradition figured by the famous Romanian 
signs of the peculiar Saint Gall School happens to be 
exactly the rhythmical tradition of al] the Churches of 
the Catholic world.’’ 

Perfectly true, again. But, again, there is the stop- 
ping. 

In fact, the opponents, unable to face any scientific 
discussion with Solesmes, found it easier to provoke a 
disciplinary regulation. Years and years they had re- 
ceived from Solesmes their watchword and the total 
amount of their science; but now, they wanted to be- 
come independent, and shook off the yoke, and secured 
their cosy corner. Cosy corner? Perhaps a temporary 
one: for, erelong, the tide of the popular needs may flood 
it, and the rhythmical restoration follow its normal way. 
And this evolution seems to have already started. 

For, 1° On April 29, 1911, the Secretary of the Con- 
gregation of Rites, after two audiences with the Holy 
Father, gave out two important ‘‘Declarations’’ which 
threw a light on the Decree of January 25, 1911: a) 
Bishops are allowed to give their ‘Imprimatur’ to the 
editions provided with rhythmical signs by private au- 
thority for the help of the ‘Schole Cantorum’, under the 
condition of observing the other injunctions of the Con- 
gregation of Rites about the restoration of Gregorian 
chant; b) nothing prevents rhythmical signs from being 
added to the Vatican edition by private authority, if 
choirmasters so desire. 

2° The Superior Schoo] of Sacred Music, opened in 
Rome on January 1, 1911, under the immediate patronage 
of the Holy Father, by the Italian Association of Saint 
Cecilia, uses, as its text-book for the practice of Gregor- 
ian chant, the ‘‘Graduale Romanum, Vatican edition with 
rhythmical signs of Solesmes’’. 

3° In his official letter of February 2, 1912, to the parish 
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priests and Rectors of Colleges in Rome, the Cardinal 
Vicar wrote, n° 19: ‘‘Every ‘Schola Cantorum’..... 
has to secure a sufficient number of Gregorian books of 
the Vatican edition. For more uniformity in the render- 
ing of Gregorian chant in the various churches of Rome, 
the books with addition of the rhythmical signs of 
Solesmes may be used.’’ 

What more may be needed for the justification of the 
Gregorian workers who cling to the teaching, and proc- 
esses, and directions of Solesmes? 

Thanks to the wisdom of the Congregation of Rites, 
all the liberties wanted at present were left to us: when 
more are needed, the same Congregation will know how 
to sweep aside any troublesome resistance, and, attentis 
rerum adjunctis, decree according to the new wants of 
the common cause. What was done in the past may be 
done as well in the future. Indeed, we remember how 
cheerful Gregorianists were when, at the end of the last 
century, they noticed that the Congregation of Rites had 
not reprinted the Decree of 1883 in the new official edition 
of its Decrees. Likewise, we remember what was their 
song of triumph when a stroke of the pen from Pius X 
annihilated the plain chant regulations previous to Jan- 
uary 1901. Let us be patient: history is perpetually re- 
peating itself. 

Anyhow, we are delighted to have controversies and 
discussions, as they are the thermometer of the Gregorian 
vitality, and, without them, our question would be practi- 
eally dead. Of course, controversies and discussions bring 
about momentary victories and defeats. But, no doubt, 
the last and definitive victory will be won by the collection 
of men who have, during a very long period, with the 
greatest activity and most indomitable perseverance, 
taken their information from ‘‘the sources’’, that is to 
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say, worked over and again on the most numerous and 
wreditable monuments of the old Gregorian life. 

Where this collection of men is to be found, everybody 
knows. 

Now, the most profitable conclusion of this historical 
sketch will be to suggest a few practical hints, taken from 
a modest example chosen among hundreds of others. 

At the end of September 1910, in the Catholic Uni- 
versity, the writer met the V. Rev. Joseph Ruesing, Rec- 
tor of the church of the Assumption in West Point, Cum- 
ing Co., Nebraska, and they had some conversation about 
church music. And Fr. Ruesing said: ‘‘Gregorian chant 
is enough for me. As soon as the Vatican Kyriale came 
out, I secured a good set of copies for my choir. My 
choir is my school itself. We began our work with the 
Common n° 8, and we went ahead at the speed of one 
Common a year. Just now, our children know the Com- 
mon of five masses, etc.’’ 

This is a fine program. Seven years already Fr. 
Ruesing has carried on his good work: meanwhile, his 
school has sent many a former pupil to the pews of the 
congregation; and the congregational singing may be 
partially attempted. Ten years more, and the congrega- 
tion will be entirely Gregorianized. With a small set of 
select school children singing the Proper of the mass, 
which is very easy to be provided for, nothing more will 
be needed: and Fr. Ruesing knows how to secure the 
singing of the Proper as well as of the Common. Under 
such simple conditions, any parish may be enabled every 
Sunday to enjoy the fulness of liturgical life, with the 
best musical repertory that can be desired, and this ideal 
situation of a full congregation singing the greatest part 
of the office. 

Fr. Ruesing uses the plain Vatican edition. Other 
parish priests would adopt the same edition with rhythmi- 
cal signs. And a majority of them will surely give their 
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preference to the modern notation books, as their writing 
is accessible to anybody who received a primary educa- 
tion. Have the books you like; but work, and stir up 
your people, and get the results. 

As for the results, they might be secured without an 
organist, even without an organ, if the parish priest did 
not systematically abstain from the common musical edu- 
cation afforded by colleges and seminaries. The writer’s 
native place, a parish of only six hundred people, with- 
out organ or organist, has always kept a double choir of 
men for plain chant in the church, not to mention the 
female choir devoted to popular hymns; and the science 
of plain chant is traditional in several families. In the 
diocese, there are very few professiona] organists; but a 
remarkable number of priests are able to play the organ 
decently, and to create choirs, and to teach them plain 
chant and music. 

The same position is quite possible in America, as 
shown by Fr. Ruesing’s example. And let us notice his 
musical exertions are quite congenial to priestly life and 
duties. Indeed, to promote the decency and splendour of 
our liturgical offices is a portion of the work appealing 
to priests, on the part of God, in the words ‘‘ Hallowed 
be Thy name’’, and, on the part of our congregations, in 
these other words: ‘‘That they may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly’’. 


Aset L. GaBert. 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR SISTERS 


This year for the first time the Catholic University of 
America has awarded to representatives of our Sister- 
hoods the honors that are attached to academic degrees. 
At the Commencement exercises on June 5, the Baccalau- 
reate in Arts was conferred on eighteen candidates, mem- 
bers of Sisters College, representatives of seven of our 
leading teaching communities. 

These Sisters possess qualifications markedly above 
those usually found in candidates for this degree. To 
a thorough academic and professional training they have 
added experience in teaching ranging from three to thirty 
years. Since their graduation from high school and 
normal school, they have endeavored to keep abreast of 
the times both in academic and professional subjects by 
taking courses in various colleges and universities. At 
times they have felt themselves obliged to seek instruc- 
tion in non-Catholic universities, but they have always 
looked forward with hope to the time when they might 
be permitted to do advanced work under Catholic auspices 
and they have hastened to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages which this University extended to them on the 
first of last July. 

In many instances these candidates, before coming 
here, had accumulated more than sufficient academic 
credits for the obtaining of the Bachelor’s degree. But 
this University counts among its requirements for de- 
grees one year of residence work, and to meet this re- 
quirement the Sisters took up residence here last June 
and have continued their work uninterruptedly to the 
present time, a period of more than eleven months. 

During the Summer Session and during the scholastic 
year of the Sisters College, these candidates selected 
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courses in accordance with their actual attainments and 
with a view to their special needs as teachers. The Sum- 
mer Session offered them a wide range of subjects to 
choose from, and during the academic year they pursued 
professional courses in the Philosophy of Education, the 
Seience and Art of Study, Primary Methods, Public 
School Management, Catholic School Management, and 
the History of Education, and academic courses in Psy- 
chology, Introduction to Philosophy, the History of Phi- 
losophy, Ethics, Mathematics, English Literature, Latin, 
Greek, French and German. During the Summer School 
and during the months between the close of the Summer 
Session and the opening of the academic year these stu- 
dents pursued laboratory courses in Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology. 

The courses were under the direction of professors of 
the Catholic University and identical in content and 
method with the parallel courses given by these instruc- 
tors in other departments of the University. The stu- 
dents’ work during the year was most satisfactory to the 
instructors and the courses closed with final examina- 
tions in which the candidates obtained remarkably high 
percentages. 

The usual time requirement for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the representative universities of the country 
is 2,160 class hours of collegiate work, taken after the 
completion of a standard high school course of four 
years. In this University the minimum requirement is 
2,176 hours. The candidates from the Sisters College 
have a record of college work ranging from 2,176 to 3,408 
hours and averaging 2,733 hours, or thirteen hours more 
than five years of work. The candidates are as follows: 


Sister Mary Regina, Congregation of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, lowa, number of college 
courses taken 28, number of class hours 2,176, experience in 
teaching 20 years in the high school. 

Sister Mary Columba, Congregation of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, Iowa, number of college 
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courses taken 24, number of class hours 2,208, experience in 
teaching 24 years in high school. 

Sister Mary Columbkille, Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word, San Antonio, Texas, number of college courses taken 32, 
number of class hours 2,336, experience in teaching 2 years in 
primary grades, 5 years in grammar grades, 2 years in high 
school. 

Sister Mary Germane, Congregation of the Sisters-Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Scranton, Pa., number of 
college courses taken 32, number of class hours 2,368, ex- 
perience in teaching 18 years high school, 12 years as inspector 
of the schools conducted by the Congregation in the diocese of 
Scranton. 

Sister Thomas Aquinas, Sisters of the III Order of St. 
Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis., number of college courses taken 28, 
number of class hours 2,464, experience in teaching 2 years 
grammar grades, 8 years high school, 3 years normal school. 

Sister Mary Irma, Sisters of Mercy, Convent of Our Lady of 
Mercy, Chicago, Ill., number of college courses taken 39, num- 
ber of class hours 2,562, experience in teaching 20 years in high 
school. 

Sister Mary Crescentia, Congregation of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, Iowa, number 
of college courses taken 22, number of class hours 2,592, ex- 
perience in teaching, 18 years high school and 6 years high 
school principal, 6 years normal training school. 

Sister Mary Genevieve, Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of- 
the Woods, Indiana, number of college courses taken 34, num- 
ber of class hours 2,610, experience in teaching grammar grades 
2 years, normal training school 1 year. 

Sister Mary Leo, Congregation of the Sisters-Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Scranton, Pa., number of college 
courses taken 39, number of class hours 2,620, experience in 
teaching 16 years in high school. 

Sister Mary Camillus, Sisters of Mercy, Convent of Our Lady 
of Mercy, Chicago, Ill., number of college courses taken 38, 
number of class hours 2,684, experience in teaching 714 years 
in high school. 

Sister Mary Antonia, Congregation of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, Iowa, number of College 
courses taken 28, number of class hours 2,720, experience in 
teaching 18 years high school, 5 years in normal training school. 

Sister Mary Ignatia, Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana, number of college courses taken 41, number 
of class hours 2,770, experience in teaching 114 years grammar 
grades, 6 years high school. 

Sister Ignatia, Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- Woods, 
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Indiana, number of college courses taken 41, number of class 
hours 2,784, experience in teaching 2 years grammar grades, 
21, years high school. 

Sister Agnes Clare, Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana, number of college courses taken 48, number 
of class hours 3,004, experience in teaching 14 years high school 
and college, 2 years normal school, 6 years high school princi- 
pal. Author of a Brief Compendium of General Literature and 
Eleanor C. Donnelly, a school classic. 

Sister Mariola, Sisters of the III Order of St. Dominic, Sin- 
sinawa, Wis., number of college courses taken 35, number of 
class hours 3,168, experience in teaching 8 years high school. 

Sister Mary Aquinata, Sisters of Providence of Kentucky, 
Newport, Ky., number of college courses taken 20, number of 
class hours 3,296, experience in teaching, 4 years grammar 
grades, 4 years normal school. 

Sister Mary Hilarine, Sisters of Providence of Kentucky, 
Newport, Ky., number of college courses taken 21, number of 
class hours 3,392, experience in teaching 2 years grammar 
grades, 3 months normal school. 

Sister Mary, Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana, number of college courses taken 36, number of class 
hours 3,408, experience in teaching 1144 years high school, 5 
years normal school. 

These Sisters are qualifying for work as teachers in 


our colleges, academies and parochial schools. In many 
instances, however, they will remain in the University 
to fulfill the conditions prescribed for the obtaining of 
higher degrees. 

These results are the more gratifying because our 
Sisters have for a long time been appealing to the Uni- 
versity for help in their educational work. In the midst 
of all their school occupations they have been profiting 
by every possible means to keep in the foreground as 
regards improvement of method and curriculum. They 
have found time to follow college courses, normal school 
courses and correspondence courses with various insti- 
tutions of learning. They came to the University, there- 
fore, not as beginners in any department of knowledge, 
but rather as mature students seeking the advanced in- 
struction which only the University could possibly pro- 
vide. And they were delighted to find that they could 
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get their instruction in the different branches of science 
under Catholic auspices. 

The awarding of these degrees is quite in accordance 
with the plan recently adopted by the Trustees of the 
University for the affiliation of colleges and high schools. 
While the University has been eager to widen out its 
scope and to extend its facilities to all our Catholic teach- 
ers, it naturally was obliged to secure some guarantee 
of efficiency on the part of those who asked for affiliation. 
Now that the students of Sisters College have fulfilled 
the requirements laid down by the University, there can 
be no doubt as to the feasibility of the plan which is to 
bring all our Catholic schools into direct touch with the 
University and to animate them with its spirit. 

What the University aims at is not to lessen the 
autonomy of any institution but rather to secure that 
autonomy in the right direction, i. e., to make our schools 
independent of numerous influences which would tie them 
down to a system and to methods which leave no room 
for the genuine Catholic spirit. 

During several years past there has been much earnest 
endeavor to effect a unification of all our Catholic schools 
—to create a distinctly Catholic system of education. 

In the discussion called forth by this subject, there has 
always been evident a desire to get down to something 
practical—to a concrete instance of unification. This de- 
sire is now realized in the work of Sisters College. For 
the Sisters who go out from the University with Uni- 
versity degrees are just the ones who understand how the 
forces of our Catholic schools are to be united—how the 
child is to be started on right lines and how the boy and 
girl are to be directed toward the higher pursuits which 
are opened to them by our Catholic colleges and by the 
Catholic University. For it is evidently a waste of 
energy and money to build up parochial schools and 
Catholic colleges if these have no other outlet than a 
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university which banishes religion and aims at destroy- 
ing Catholic faith. 

The most interested party in this new movement is the 
Catholic parent. In the selection of a school for the boy 
or girl, the first thing to be considered is the ability and 
character of the teachers. An A. B. degree may mean 
any one of various qualifications. But when this degree 
bears the stamp of the Catholic University, showing that 
the degree is no mere honorary affair but has been earned 
by diligent work, it must be evident that the school in 
which these Sisters teach is fully prepared to give the 
right sort of education. It is a school for life in the real 
sense—not meant to make ‘‘smart’’ boys and girls, but 
to train men and women who will be true to their faith, 
intelligent citizens and at the same time loyal members 
of the Church for which their parents have made untold 
sacrifices. The University cannot forget what the Cath- 
oliecs of this country have done for education, nor can it 


neglect this opportunity to make a return through the 
teachers whom it sends back, with its diploma, to con- 
tinue the work of the Catholic school. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 


The annual expenditure for educational purposes in 
the United States has reached a very high figure. Many 
of the States have large endowments in public lands for 
State educational purposes. The national government is 
beginning to see the wisdom of spending large sums for 
the promotion of agricultural education as well as for 

other worthy educational aims. And private 
MONEY Yor Mmunificence has poured out its millions for 
EDUCATION the founding and developing of great uni- 

versities. All of this has given us the com- 
fortable feeling that in educational matters we lead the 
world. But our confidence in the power of the almighty 
dollar to get anything and everything worth having has 
recently been rudely shaken, for our educational system, 
including our colleges and universities with their splendid 
endowments, has, during the past few years, been severely 
criticised, not alone by sensation mongers and muck 
rakers but by competent and serious students of educa- 
tional problems. 

Dr. Emil C. Wilm, of Harvard University, contributes 
to this subject a thought-provoking article in the Edu- 
cational Review, January, 1912. ‘‘Does the college or 

university,’’? he asks, ‘‘produce scholars 
uNniversITIES and scholarship? Of course, no sane man 
AND would question that the American college 
SCHOLARSHIP has done much toward the promotion of 

scholarship and scholarly interests. The 
only question that can be entertained is as to whether it 
has met legitimate expectations in this direction? 
Whether, for example, American scholarship corresponds 
in volume and thoroughness to the enormous financial ex- 
penditure which higher education in this country has in- 
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volved. There are reasons for answering this question 
in the negative.’’ 

The Doctor proceeds to cite Emerson’s hopeful 
prophecy concerning American scholarship, and adds: 
‘‘Tf we are to believe the word of at least some com- 
petent students of contemporary conditions, the hopeful 
prophecy of Emerson has not been realized, and the ex- 
pectation of the world has still not been met with any- 

thing much better than the exertion of 
TEACHERS, Nor mechanical skill. * * * We have a 
BUILDINGS network of railways unparalleled in any 

foreign country; we have captains of in- 
dustry whose genius is at once the wonder and the despair 
of the financial world; we have politicians and statesmen 
of all degrees; but where indeed are our men of unques- 
tionably conspicuous genius in the more purely scientific, 
literary, and artistic pursuits? Many of our universities 
are imposing in architecture, and are equipped at an out- 
lay which few European universities can duplicate; but 
where in the faculties of these universities are the Ram- 
says, the Dedekinds, the Troeltschs, the Poincarés, the 
Oswalds, the Harnacks, the Cairds, and the Wundts? In 
spite of the frequent reiteration of the truth, we have not 
yet learned that it is not buildings, primarily, that make 
the great university, nor laboratories, nor libraries, but 
men.”’ 

There is coming to be a general recognition of the 
truths pointed out here and educators are busying them- 
selves trying to find the causes and to point out the rem- 
edies, and to this study Dr. Wilm contributes a few val- 
uable pages. It has been customary to apologize for our 
lack of scholarship by pointing to the fact that we are a 
young nation and are engaged in laying the physical 
foundations. Speaking of this apology, the Doctor re- 
marks: ‘‘What I do wish to emphasize, however, is that 
we cannot allow our national growth to be arrested at 
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the point of merely physical or industrial achievement. 
Physical and industrial achievement can not be that at 
which we must ultimately aim. That would be a pitiably 

short-sighted view of life; it would be, in- 
THE eat deed, to miss the significance of it altogether. 
vs, THE It would be as absurd as it would be for a 
pRacTIcAL man to devote his whole energy and attention 
to the development of his bodily strength and 
prowess, leaving the spirit in him a weakling and a dwarf. 
We are indeed almost daily witnesses of this pitiable 
spectacle. ‘She has the face of a woman,’ I have heard 
one remark, ‘but the mind of a child.’ So we have seen 
college men with the physical strength of giants and the 
athletic prowess and skill of professionals, whose spirit- 
ual achievements were extremely mean and meagre. We 
must steadily keep in view that the body is but the 
servant of the soul, and that wealth and material pos- 
sessions likewise are but means and agents wherewith 
to compass spiritual ends. We have already made ample 
provisions and preparations for life; it is now time to 
attempt life itself. We must as individuals and as a 
nation devote ourselves at once to more ideal ends, and 
must do so at the peril of losing our spiritual strength.’’ 
A second cause for the backward condition of American 
colleges, according to Dr. Wilm, ‘‘is to be found in the 
persistent tendency to measure the re- 
MaTERIALIsTIc - Sults of education by merely utilitarian 
TENDENCY tests. The noble saying credited to 
Novalis that philosophy can indeed bake 
no bread but she can give us God, freedom, and immor- 
tality, does not enjoy the popularity with us that it has 
often enjoyed. Indeed, the view that knowledge and 
culture must be ultimately measured by practical stand- 
ards has seldom been applied with more persistence and 
single-mindedness than now.”’ 
President Hadley is quoted as saying ‘‘Colleges do 
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not exist for the progress of scholarship, but for the 
progress of the people.’’ ‘‘This same materialistic ten- 
dency,’’ says Dr. Wilm, ‘‘shows itself in another form 
in our current educational literature. Social 
SOCIAL efficiency, it is now fashionable to say, is” 
EFFICIENCY the ultimate object of all education. But 
again, what do the writers who use this term 
mean by it? They seem often to mean nothing more 
than productive efficiency, using this term in a merely 
economic or industrial sense. Much of the current litera- 
ture on education, both technical and popular, is thor- 
oughly vitiated by this inability to strike a higher level 
than the biological or economic one, which our national 
temperament, supported by popular clamor, and aggra- 
vated by a too assiduous study of Herbert Spencer and 
his school, seems hopelessly to have condemned us.’’ 
The low, utilitarian aim of education in this country 
has been producing its legitimate fruits in all ranks of 
society. The decay of the esthetic faculty is evident on 
all sides. Many educational writers seem 
ABSENCE oF incapable of appreciating anything higher 
RELIGION than utilitarian aims. We have banished 
religion from our public school system and 
with religion has departed all the higher things of life. 
In pointing out six of the conditions on which the 
progress of American scholarship will partly depend, 
Dr. Wilm throws interesting side-lights on prevalent con- 
ditions. ‘‘1. We must as a nation accord a more thorough 
financial and social recognition to the learned classes. 
* * * Ina country where social position and influence 
is so exclusively determined by financial stand- 
HIGHER ing, it is inconceivable that the best brains 
SALARIES should be attracted to the work of education, 
and to science and letters, so long as the finan- 
cial remuneration for scholarly service is as meagre as 
it is at present. It should be especially remembered 
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that national scholarship will not likely rise far above 
the level maintained by the teachers of the young in our 
educational institutions.’’ 

In this first condition we have, it would seem, the tap- 
root of the whole pernicious growth to which reference 
is made. We want idealism and high aims, we want life 
and those things which would ennoble us and lift man 
above utilitarian ends, and yet the only means at our 
disposal to secure teachers who will be capable of ac- 
complishing this transformation in the rising generation 
is money. And, indeed, what else can a State school 
system offer? What, then, can be hoped for, since edu- 
eation, like water, will not rise above its source? If 
high aims prevailed at other times and in other countries, 
this is due to the fact that religion was paramount in 
adult life, as in the work of those who were forming the 
youth of the land. Where money is the sole measure of 
values, it is difficult to see how life can be maintained 
above utilitarian and materialistic planes. How different 
all this is in the Catholic school system, where the bright- 

est minds and noblest hearts are led not by 
VOCATIONS economic considerations, but by love of God 

and fellow man to devote all the energies of 
a lifetime to the work of transforming the children of 
men into the sons of God. 

‘2. We must guard against scholarship becoming a 
merely feminine pursuit as it at present is threatening 
to become. The higher training of women is one of the 
most propitious signs of our times, but it would be 

nothing less than a national misfortune 
FEMINIzATION ' if the proportion of young men who con- 
OF SCHOOLS tinue their high school and college edu- 

cation should decrease with the increas- 
ing interest of women in this sphere.’’ 

The feminization of our educational forces has fre- 
quently been commented upon in these pages. The 
movement is still progressing throughout the country 
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and it looks as though women would be given practically 
exclusive charge of the high schools and everything be- 
low them and that they would at least have a notable 
share in supervisory work and in higher education. 
Whether we like it or not, it is not easy to see how this 
movement may be checked or reversed while we remain 
in the grasp of economic forces. 

The third condition assigned is particularly interesting, 
coming as it does from a Harvard man, where electivism 
has had its fullest development. ‘‘3. Something must 
be done (fortunately the work is already well under way) 
towards modifying the elective system in the direction 
of greater restriction and direction of the students’ work. 
It is a pretty theory, one result only of our inflated 
estimate of individualism, that the student chooses his 
studies in accordance with his individual tastes and in- 
terests and in consideration of his future career. But 
modern investigations have tended to show that an in- 
dividual of good ability can develop proficiency and in- 

terest along any line to which he applies 
yartureor himself. So far as choosing studies for 
ELECTIVISM the preparation they will give the student 

for his future vocation is concerned, the 
student frequently has little or no notion of what his 
future vocation will be: If he did have, it is question- 
able whether he has any adequate idea of the relation 
of any given study, say, Latin or literature, to that vo- 
cation, and even if he had, it would be questionable if 
he should choose studies too closely related to future 
work. Perhaps he should do the opposite and seek a 
well-rounded development before he begins his technical 
or professional work. Old-fogyism and routine will over- 
take him soon enough. As a matter of fact, a student’s 
choice of studies, where it is not otherwise regulated, is 
determined to an alarming extent by exigencies of sched- 
ule; by the desire to be in the same class with other 
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students; by the fact that a given course is reputed a 
‘snap’ course and enables him to carry on outside ac- 
tivities, to graduate, or even to make Phi Beta Kappa; 
by personal liking for the instructor; by a romantic or 
sentimental interest (which, by the way, is often ex- 
tremely volatile) in a given study, like, say, classics, 
sociology, or philosophy; by a desire for change and 
novelty, and by a number of other considerations which 
do not stand in the remotest relation to the student’s 
scholarship or future welfare. The student’s course is 
thus frequently a rope of sand, with no relation of any 
study or stage to any other; and the possibility of finding 
a way through the curriculum with a minimum expendi- 
ture of energy often affects disastrously the student’s 
habits of study, and often results in the complete arrest 
of his intellectual development soon after entering 
college.’’ 

This is an admirable summing up of the case against 
electivism, but for those who have eyes to see it is much 
more; it is a sweeping condemnation of the abandon- 
ment of authority in the field of education. It is the 

business of the educational institution and 
AUTHORITY IN of each teacher to hold the ideal and to 
EDUCATION direct the pupil’s energies towards its at- 

tainment. In the formation of his habits 
in all the work of building up his mental and moral life 
the pupil should be guided by the wisdom of the race 
and the highest inspiration of genius, not to speak of 
Divine Revelation. And when we are told by such edu- 
cationists as frequently hold the stage that the principle 
of authority must be abandoned and that the child must 
accept nothing but what he sees for himself, we are 
evidently heading for a failure even more complete and 
more disastrous than that which overtook unrestricted 
electivism in Harvard under the guidance of President 
Eliot. In their desire to escape from religion and its 
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message, many of our educational leaders have abandoned 
the central principle in mental development. 

The fourth condition assigned throws strong emphasis 
on the materialistic tendency of the time which links us 
closely to the days of pagan Rome. ‘‘4. An atmosphere 
of scholarship and industry must be cultivated and main- 
tained in the college, and a redistribution of emphasis 
must occur among the various college interests and ac- 
tivities, with less emphasis on athletic prowess, and more 

on academic excellence. Athleticism has 
ATHLETICS vs. monopolized too exclusively the attention 
SCHOLARSHIP and interest of the collegian. The de- 

velopment of the physical has its rightful 
and important place, and we must never again forget 
that either. But, after all, the main purpose of the 
college is scholarship, and when athletics or any other 
subsidiary pursuit usurps the place of scholarship it 
ought to be firmly resisted. 

**5. Reform must begin at home. And before much im- 

provement in our educational ideals can 
THE TEACHER be expected writers of educational litera- 
AND THE ture and those who have to do with the 
IDEAL training of teachers in our colleges and 

normal schools should emphasize more 
thoroughly the personal and ideal aims of education 
rather than the material and commercial. 

**6. The student should be weaned from the idea that 
his scholarly work is completed with the completion of 
his college and university career.’’ 

It is encouraging to note the return 

A RETURN TO to sane ideals of some at least of our 
THE CHURCH’s educational leaders. The Church, which 
IDEALS shaped the educational policies out of 
which Christian civilization, with its 

high ideals and its noble institutions, sprang, has always 
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consistently maintained all that Dr. Wilm contends for. 
These things are commonplaces among her educators. 
The State, however, in taking over the work of educa- 
tion, was unable to lift it above a materialistic level. 
High inspiration must flow from high sources, and 
utilitarian ends never yet called forth man’s highest 
achievements in any line of endeavor. 


THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


} 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The three aims of the recitation, as has been frequently 
pointed out by different writers, are teaching, testing and 
drilling. The successful teacher, while she 
AIMS OF THE May not consciously keep these three aims 
RECITATION _ before her, instinctively at the right time 
follows one or the other of thesé aims in 

her conduct of the recitation. 
The aim which we term teaching particularly applies 
to new subject-matter, especially where the development 
plan is followed. The specific aim is to in- 
TEACHING terest the child in subject-matter that is re- 
lated to his past experience and will function 
in his daily life. Here the teacher should take an inven- 
tory of what the child has already been taught, what the 
child’s past experience has been, and what are the lines 
of natural approach by which the child may be most 
happily introduced to and interested in the new subject- 
matter presented. The large question here for the teacher 
to ask herself is, am I using the best and strongest tie at 
this present moment which will connect this new experi- 
ence and new subject-matter with the past experience and 
present knowledge of the child? The teacher who at this 
point has insight and is able to grasp the situation and 
to make the closest connection is the one who seldom fails. 
The second aim—testing, is the one which has doubt- 
less dominated the teacher in the majority of schools. 
The recitation has been looked upon as the time 
TESTING when the teacher endeavors to learn whether 
the child has studied and mastered the lesson 
and whether the pupil is able to give forth the expected 
knowledge and answer the questions asked. The alert 
teacher will always take advantage of the frequent op- 
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portunities offered to correct inaccurate statements, to 
clarify obscure points, and to enlarge upon topics poorly 
stated and partially understood. It is sometimes advis- 
able for the teacher to discontinue the testing process 
and at once engage in more development work and in 
further teaching. Here we have a very close relation 
between two lines of work which frequently merge into 
each other. 

The third aim above mentioned is that of drilling the 
pupils. This work calls for some of the mechanical rou- 
tine work and is applicable to the formal subjects, such 
as reading, penmanship, spelling, and much of the funda- 

mental work in arithmetic. The testing and 
prittinc. drilling of pupils which have been the char- 

acteristics of the old-time schoolmaster are no 
longer deemed worthy of the chief emphasis or place in 
the teacher’s equipment. The large opportunity which 
confronts every teacher daily is in the line of doing better 
and more effective work in her method of teaching and 
introducing the child to new subject-matter and new ex- 
periences. While the testing and drilling are important 
in the process of fixation of knowledge in the pupils’ 
minds, the method of approach and development of new 
topics vitally touches the child’s attitude and interests. 
The right motivation of the work is here involved and 
fortunate is the teacher who can consciously discriminate 
between these chief aims and immediately employ the 
one which the student demands. 

American Education, Aprit, 1912. 


One of the interesting duties of the art teacher is to 
try to dispel the popular illusion that design means mere- 
ly ornament. The average person does not rea- 

DESIGN lize that although every constructed thing is de- 
signed, it is not necessarily decorated and that 

the plan of the whole from the start to the finish is the 
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design. As no planning can be done without thinking, 
design is a subject which would make pupils think and 
consider before doing any piece of school work, and ap- 
ply design principles to all written work as well as the 
regular art subjects. There is rhythm in good writing 
and balance in any well-spaced English paper. 
AMELIA SPRAGUE, 
School Arts Book, May, 1912. 


It is probably true that most people do not appreciate 
the value of drawing until they are forced to make an 
application of it. To many, the person who 

DRAWING can draw is nothing short of a genius whose 
brain is a little under normal capacity. Still, 

if this be true, we are not in danger of degradation, since, 
in reality, there are so few in this class that the vast 
throng are safe. In our limited experience we find almost 
invariably the good student in other subjects to be the 
strongest in drawing. The reason we assign for this 
condition, is that to be good here requires the same con- 
centration and patience demanded elsewhere. * * * 
The mission of art is to cheer and elevate the minds of 
the mass of the people—poor and rich 

THE Mission alike. We must not deny the humblest his 
OF ART heritage in this matter, and thanks to the 
schools—and they are increasing in num- 

ber—that are working hard along these lines to serve the 
multitude. Every school in the land should be an art 
school—where this is not found a vast void is left in what 
the child-life demands. Drawing and manual training of 
all classes have become so firmly 

DRAWING AND united that to speak of one involves 
MANUAL TRAINING the other. This of course should be 
and I believe it is generally conceded 

that we must have drawing for application in the crafts 
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and may also have drawing merely for the cause of art 
and beauty that we may the better understand and ap- 
preciate great, beautiful nature. The art that draws and 
holds our attention to the rainbow, the storm, the sunset, 
the rhythmical movement and growth of plants and ani- 
mals, the infinite color arrangements all about us; the art 
that permits us to live the scenes and thoughts of great 
authors; the art that makes us thankful to the higher 
Power for all His privileges. 
W. J. ANDERSON, 
Arizona Journal of Education, Jung, 1912. 


It may seem strange, but it is true, that the two latest 
movements in education—the play movement and the 
vocational movement—while undoubtedly 
antisociaL on the whole beneficent, make the work of 
TENDENCIES the high school harder in meeting what I 
have called the supreme obligation. Each 
of these movements serves to strengthen one of two 
tendencies fatal to the spirit of social service. The play 
movement tends to promote a frivolous spirit, and the 
vocational movement tends to promote a selfish spirit. 
These movements, as worked out in practice, appeal to 
the love of pleasure and love of gain of the individual. 
They are primarily unsocial in their motive. They throw 
upon the high school the added burden of showing to the 
student that the better body produced by better play and 
the greater productive proficiency produced by industrial 
training make him a better instrument for the service of 
society. 
Gzorce H: Martin, 
Ed. Rev., May, 1912. 
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Planning to go into business after graduation from a 
vocational course, a pupil may discover suddenly and un- 
expectedly the desire or the oppor- 

THE VOCATIONAL tunity to enter college. Another grad- 
vs. uate, having prepared for college, may 
THE CULTURAL — be compelled by some untoward event 
to forego this privilege and to seek at 

once to become a wage-earner. But the former finds him- 
self incapable of college; the latter finds himself incapable 
of self-support. Both are doomed, at least temporarily, 
to disadvantage and inefficiency, perhaps to ultimate per- 
sonal limitations and incomplete realization of them- 
selves, because they are not fitted to meet the require- 
ments of the college or of the world. * * * The in- 
terests of the pupil and the final convictions of the pub- 
lie must ultimately command the educator. To the con- 
tentious classicists and vocationalists the doomed pupil, 
doomed through their contentiousness, cries, ‘‘A plague 
on both your houses! Let the man of culture be cultured 
enough to see power and character realized through vic- 
tory over nature and creative dealing with things. Let 
the practical man be practical enough to see success in 
managing men and affairs and material made possible by 
mastery of words and ideas and discourse.’’ And the 
doomed pupil is right. In the old days the hand and the 
will and the practical judgment were trained through 
vocational work at home. In these present days they 
must be trained through vocational work at school. If 
the school does not accomplish what the home once ac- 
complished, then the pupil is doomed to be only half a 
man in college, and almost no man at all in the world. In 
the old days the pupil received most of his drill in the 
English language, indirectly through the medium of the 
study of Latin and Greek. In these present days, and 
even more in the days to come, the pupil must still re- 
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ceive that drill indirectly, but now through the medium 
of the study of science and history and business and the 
arts. If the teachers of science and history and business 
and the arts fail to accomplish for him what was accom- 
plished by the teachers of Latin and Greek, he is doomed 
to be an exile from the college, and to be a private, not a 
captain, in the army of industry. 

James P. Taytor, 
Ed. Rev., May, 1912. 


True it is, however, that the modern languages, in the 
course of the last twenty-five years, have more and more 
forged their way to the front, and 


MODERN LANGUAGES like some nations in these recent 


vs. days, they have asked and did obtain 
THE CLASSICS a place nearer the sun; and that in 
doing so they have encroached upon 


the rights of others cannot be denied. Greek has been 
almost completely dislodged by them, not only in this 
country but also in other countries. Even in conservative 
England, its tenure of office is no longer quite secure as 
being one of the essential elements of respectability and 
of a gentleman’s education. Neither does Latin hold the 
same sway over the world as it once did. This change, I 
believe, has come to stay, and though emphasis may be 
shifted now and then from one subject to the other, on 
the whole, I think it is safe to predict that in the future 
the modern languages will gain rather than lose. * * * 
A few days ago I met a young German who only recently 
had taken his Doctor’s degree at one of the leading Ger- 
man Universities and from the State had just received 
the facultas docendi. When he told me that he was a 
graduate of an Oberrealschule without Latin and Greek 
I became interested. He was just the person whom I 
wanted to meet and who might give me first-hand infor- 
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mation about the topic I was to discuss this morning and 
possibly might furnish me grist for my mill. I therefore 
began to ply him with a number of questions. I asked 
him how, in his judgment, students coming from the 
Oberrealschule compared with the humanistic pupils as 
to culture in general and as to their ability to study 
linguistics, especially Germanics. As to the first point, 
he replied there was no difference whatever ; the realists 
were in as many vital cultural things ahead of the human- 
ists as these were ahead of them in others. * * * And 
not infrequently did the thus doctored-up Realschule- 
Abiturienten even excel the humanistic colleagues in 
their own domain, because the information which the 
realists had was of a more recent date; rarely, however, 
were the humanists able to acquire the facility and the 
reach in English and French with which the Oberreal- 
schule had supplied the realists. 


C. F. Kayser, 
Ed. Rev., May, 1912. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Commencement Week at the Catholic University began on 
Baccalaureate Sunday, June 2, when Solemn Pontifical High 
Mass was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, D.D.. 
Bishop of Richmond, Va., and former Rector of the Catholic 
University. The Sermon was delivered by the Rev. William 
J. Fitzgerald, J.U.D., of Milville, N. J., President of the Cath- 
olic University Alumni Association. On Wednesday morning, 
June 5, the Twenty-Third Annual Commencement and Con- 
ferring of Degrees took place in the Assembly Room, McMahon 
Hall, the Rt. Rev. Rector of the University presiding. The 
Deans of the Schools of Sacred Sciences, Philosophy, Letters, 
Science, and the Sisters College presented 96 candidates for 
degrees. The exercises closed with an address by the Rector. 

Degrees were conferred as follows: 

In the School of Sacred Sciences, for the degree of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology (S8.T.B.): Rev. Leo Thomas Ennis of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Francis Aloysius Fadden, of New York 
City; Rev. Joseph Hafford, New, York City; Rev. Robert 
Thomas Riddle, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Stanislaus Zmijew- 
ski, of the Order of Friars Minor; Rev. Joseph Thomas Barron, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Francis James Rakowski, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Rev. Vincent Joseph Ryan, of Fargo, So. Dakota; Rev. 
Theodore Christian Peterson, Rey. Henry Francis Riley, Rev. 
John Elliot Ross, Rev. Hugh Anthony Swift, of the Paulist 
Congregation; Rev. Edward Peter McGrath, Rev. Louis Al- 
phonsus Pelletier, and Rev. James Teynac Reilly, of the So- 
ciety of Mary; Rev. James Joseph Quinlan, and Rev. William 
Peter Lennartz, of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. 

For the Degree of Licentiate in Sacred Theology (8.T.L.): 
Rey. Sigourney Webster Fay, of Baltimore, Md., Dissertation : 
“The Rise and Development of the Christian Doctrine of the 
Supernatural.” 

Rev. John Joseph Finn, of Albany, N. Y., Dissertation: 
“Christianity and the Theories of Social Progress.” 
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Rev. Michael Ambrose Gilloegly, of Scranton, Pa., Disserta- 

tion: “The Present State of the Divorce Controversy.” 

Rev. Francis Henry Kehlenbrink, of St. Louis, Mo., Disserta- 
tion: “The Ordinary Convalidation of Marriage.” 

Rev. William Peter McNally, of Philadelphia, Pa., Disserta- 
tion: “The Ecclesiastical Policy of Otto the Great.” 

Rev. Philo Laos Mills, of Baltimore, Md., Dissertation: “The 
Meaning of ‘Peithomai’ in the Greek Bible.” 

Rey. Paul John Ritchie, of St. Louis, Mo., Dissertation: ~The 
Diocesan Synod.” 

Rey. Paul Sandalgi, of Baltimore, Md., Dissertation: “De 
Orientalibus Vagis.” 

Rey. Celestine Paul Smith, of the Order of St. Benedict, 
Dissertation: “The History and Morality of the Oath.” 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Canon Law (J.C.B.): Rey. 
John Joseph Clifford, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Thomas Pat- 
rick Durkin, of Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Francis Aloysius Fadden, 
of New York City; Rev. John Joseph Featherston, of Scranton, 
Pa.; Rev. Celestine Anthony Freriks, of the Congregation of 
the Most Precious Blood; Rev. Michael Ambrose Gilloegly, of 
Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Godfrey Francis Kuratko, of San Antonio, 
Texas; Rev. George Joseph Hafford, of New York City; Rey. 
Thomas Francis Kelly, of Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Francis Patrick 
Lyons, of the Paulist Congregation; Rev. William Michael 
McGuire, of Rockford, Ill.; Rev. Thomas Joseph McHugh, of 
Seranton, Pa.; Rev. James Joseph Mulholland. of Scranton, 
Pa.; Rev. James Bernard O’Brien, of Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
George Michael Sauvage, of the Holy Cross Congregation: Rev. 
Celestine Paul Smith, of the Order of St. Benedict: Rev. Owen 
Joseph Smith, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Hugh Anthony Swift, 
of the Paulist Congregation ; Rev. William Turbiaux, of Duluth, 
Minn. 

For the Degree of Licentiate in Canon Law (J.C.L.): 

Rey. John Ignatius Barret, of Baltimore. Md.. Dissertation: 
“The Impediment of Sacred Orders.” 

Rev. Andrew Joseph Carroll, of San Francisco. Cal. Dis- 
sertation: “Extrajudicial Methods as Applied to Ecclesiastical 
Legislation.” 
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Rev. John Joseph Clifford, of Los Angeles, Cal., Dissertation : 
“Excommunication.” 

Rey. Edward Patrick Dalton, of Albany, N. Y., Dissertation : 
“The Impediment of Age.” 

Rev. Michael Joseph Galvin, of Los Angeles, Cal., Diser- 
sertation: “Appeals.” 

Rev. Leo Ligouri McVay, of Providence, R. I., Dissertation : 
“The Matrimonial Impediment of Reverential Fear.” 

Rev. Thomas Joseph Toolen, of Baltimore, Md., Disserta- 
tion: “Witnesses.” 

For the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) : 

Rev. William Francis Cunningham, of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross, Dissertation: “The Basis of Realism.” 

Rev. Joseph Francis Rhode, of the College of the Holy Land, 
Dissertation: “The Arabic Versions in the Church of Egypt.” 

Rev. John Elliot Ross, of the Paulist Congregation, Disser- 
tation: “Social Obligations of Consumers.” 

Rev. Daniel Joseph McDonald, of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
Dissertation: “The Radicalism of Shelley and its Sources.” 

Rev. Ignatius Albert Wagner, of the Congregation of the 
Most Precious Blood, Dissertation: “The Condensation of 
Acetone by Means of Calcium Carbide.” 

For the Degree of Master of Philosophy (Ph.M.): Louis 
Joseph Bour, of the Paulist Congregation, and Julius John 
Weber, of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts (A.M.): Maurice Vincent 
Cummings, of Olyphant, Pa.; Rev. John Henry Fitzgerald, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Eugene Sinclair Quay, of Washington, D. C.; 
Rey. Peter Matthew Wilkin, of Rockford, Ill.; Herbert Francis 
Wright, of Washington, D. C.; Robert Marcellus Wagner, of 
Sidney, Ohio; Rev. James William O’Keefe, of the Order of 
St. Benedict. 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) : Terry de la Mesa 
Allen, of Pensacola, Fla.; Charles Callan Tansill, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; James Bergen Dempsey, of Albany, N. Y.; Frederick 
Conrad Dietz, of Oberlin, Ohio; Christian James McWilliams, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Joseph Phillips, of New York City; 
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Thomas Noxon Toomey, of St. Louis, Mo.; John Patrick 
Treacey, of Marlboro, Mass. 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Science (B.8S.): John Ed- 
wards, Jr., of Washington, D. C.; John James Greer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Stephen Joseph Zmich, M.D.A., of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Frank Henry Butt, of Washington, D. C. 

In Sisters College, for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (A.B.): 
Sister Mary Camillus, Sister Mary Irma, of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Chicago, Ill.; Sister Mary Columkille, of the Sisters 
of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Texas; Sister Mary 
Germaine and Sister Leo, of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, of Scranton, Pa.; Sister Mary Aquinata, Sister 
Hilarine, of the Sisters of Divine Providence, Newport, Ky.; 
Sister Thomas Aquinas and Sister Mariola, of the Order of 
St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis.; Sister Mary Crescentia, Sister 
Mary Antonia, Sister Mary Columba, Sister Mary Regina of 
the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Sister Agnes Clare, Sister Mary, Sister Ignatia, Sister 
Mary Ignatia, Sister Genevieve, of the Sisters of Providence 
of St. Mary’s of the Woods, Terre Haute, Ind. 


VISIT OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Giovanni Bonzano, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, was entertained by the Rt. Rev. 
Rector of the Catholic University on May 13. This was the 
first public appearance of the Apostolic Delegate since his 
arrival in Washington. At the dinner given in his honor by 
the Rector the Delegate was officially welcomed to the Uni- 
versity by the Rector who spoke on the intimate relations 
existing between the University and the Holy See. Monsignor 
Bonzano responded in English, expressing his appreciation of 
the reception given him in America and especially in Wash- 
ington, and his deep interest in the University whose career 
he has watched from the beginning. After the dinner the pro- 
fessors of the University, the heads of the affiliated colleges, 
and guests were presented to the Delegate. 


Current Events 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The arrangements for the annual convention of Catholic 
educators to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 24-27 are now 
completed, and all who are interested in Catholic education 
look forward to the meeting with eager interest. The attend- 
ance may not be so large as at previous conventions, but the 
meeting will yield to none in the importance of the topics 
treated, and the earnestness shown in the work of preparation. 
An important conference of the rectors of Catholic colleges, 
diocesan superintendents of schools and the executive board 
of the Association will be held on Tuesday evening, June 25th. 
The conference is arranged by the Special Advisory Committee 
appointed at the Chicago convention, and it will deal with the 
problem of the curriculum. 

Rev. Joseph F. Smith, president of the Parish School De- 
partment, announces the following program for his department : 

Paper: Problems of the Elementary School, Rev. Wm. J. 
Fitzgerald, Supt. Catholic Schools, Hartford, Conn. Discus- 
sion: Rey. H. C. Boyle, Supt. Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Rev. Brother Edward, F. 8. C., Inspector of Schools, New 

fork City. Paper: Recitation, Rev. Brother Constantius, F. 
8. C., Christian Brothers’ College, Memphis, Tenn. Discussion: 
Rey. Brother Ildephonse, Xaverian, Lawrence, Mass., Rev. 
Brother Valentine, 8. M. Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper: True and 
False Pedagogy, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Associate Supt. 
Catholic Schools, New York City. Discussion: Rey. Daniel 
J. Lavery, D. D., St. Louis, Mo., Rey. Brother Gerald, S. M., 
Kenrick High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

There will be a meeting of provincials and superiors of re- 
ligious communities engaged in the work of teaching under 
the auspices of this department, and an address will be given 
by Rt. Rev. Regis F. Canevin, D. D., the Bishop of the diocese, 
and by Rev. M. J. O’Connor, 8. J. 

There will be many Sisters from the schools of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh in attendance at the sessions, but as the summer 
school provides better for the educational demands of the in- 
dividual teacher than a short convention of three days, it is 
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not expected that many from a distance, other than the 
superiors of religious orders or their representatives, will be 
present. Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. 8. B., president of the 
Seminary Department, has sent a circular to every seminary 
professor requesting attendance at the sessions of this depart- 
ment. The general topic of discourse will be one that is con- 
sidered at every convention, vocations: There will be three 
papers and these will deal with the subject from the stand- 
point of the seminary, of the parish priest, and of the religious 
life. 


D’YOUVILLE COLLEGE 


On June 8th, his Eminence, John Cardinal Farley, conferred 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in the name of D’Youville Col- 
lege, on the first three graduates of that institution. He also 
conferred the degree Doctor of Music on Miss Elizabeth 
Cronyn, and the degree of Master of Arts upon Miss Helen Ger- 
trude Sheehan. The Cardinal was assisted by the Right Rev- 
erend Charles Henry Colton, Bishop of Buffalo; Right Rev- 
erend Thomas F. Hickey, Bishop of Rochester; the Right Rev- 
erend Thomas M. A. Burke, Bishop of Albany; the Right Rev- 
erend John H. Conroy, Auxiliary Bishop of Ogdensburg; the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Nelson H. Baker, V. G., of Buffalo, 
and a number of the Reverend clergy. The Cardinal delivered 
an eloquent address in which he referred to the noble Catholic 
women of the past and dwelt upon the influence which womanly 
women endowed with faith will exert upon the nation. Bishop 
Conroy also delivered an eloquent address dealing with the 
movement towards college education for our Catholic women, 
the divorce evil, and laid particular stress on the constant 
action of the Church in uplifting woman and defending her. 


HOLY CROSS ACADEMY 
The second school year at Holy Cross Academy in its new 


home at Dumbarton was brought to a successful close by a 
series of entertainments beginning with Madonna Evening and 
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culminating in the Graduating Exercises Tuesday afternoon, 
June 11. The members of the class of 1912 enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of receiving their graduating honors from the hands of 
the new Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Giovanni Bonzano, who 
for the first time presided at the closing exercises of an 
American school. The address to the graduates was made by 
the Hon. Hannis Taylor, formerly American Minister to Spain. 
It was a splendid exposition of the present state of unrest in 
the political world which he showed to be due in a measure to 
the great advancement of the physical sciences and the neglect 
of spiritual things. On woman in her womanly sphere rests the 
responsibility of restoring all things in Christ. The cultivated 
Christian woman, especially one who enjoys the advantages of 
higher education, dare not shirk her duties when she looks upon 
that sacred symbol, the Holy Cross, and remembers what it 
stands for and what it has stood for in the world’s history. 


STATUE OF GEORGETOWN’S FOUNDER 


Georgetown University now has a magnificent statue of 
its founder, Archbishop Carroll, the first Catholic bishop of 
the United States. The ceremony of unveiling and dedication 
took place on May 5, in the presence of many distinguished 
prelates, statesmen, and well-known alumni of the University, 
including Cardinal Gibbons, Chief-Justice White, an alumnus 
of the University, Baron Hengelmuller, Ambassador of Austria- 
Hungary, Attorney General Wickersham, representing Presi- 
dent Taft, Honorable Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Reverend A. J. Donlon, 8. J., President of 
the University, Rt. Rev. H. P. Northrop, D.D., Bishop of 
Charleston, 8S. C., Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, Rt. Rev. William T. Russell, Rector of 
St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C. The presentation of 
the Statue was made by Chief-Justice White. Rev. Father 
Donlon responded in the name of the University. 

When the Healy Building was erected many years ago a 
niche was left vacant for a statue of Georgetown’s founder 
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which was never filled, but instead the alumni agreed to erect 
in front of the main building the present statue. At the alumni 
banquet of 1909, a committee of ways and means was ap- 
pointed of which George E. Hamilton was selected Chairman. 
A circular explaining this plan to perpetuate the memory of 
the founder and calling upon the alumni to subscribe was 
sent out, and this year, as the necessary funds have been col- 
lected, the sculptor, Jerome Connor, was chosen to make the 
statue. Heroic in size, the statue represents the figure of 
Bishop Carroll seated and looking down the Potomac River, 
and gazing apparently upon the City of Washington which 
was founded in the same year in which Georgetown College 
was established. It is one of the finest works in bronze in 
the District of Columbia. 


THE NEW ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE 


The cornerstone of the first building of the new St. Charles’ 
College situated at Cloud Cap, Catonsville, Md., was laid on 
Sunday, June 3, by Cardinal Gibbons. There were present at 
the ceremony the Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va., Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Baltimore, Monsignor Choquet, President of St. Hyacinth’s 
College, Canada, Monsignors Devine and Starr of Baltimore, 
Monsignor Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, many priests of Washington and Baltimore and the 
students of the College. The Rev. C. F. Thomas, Rector of St. 
Ann’s Church, Baltimore, preached the sermon, his subject 
being, “St. Charles’ College and Its Ecclesiastics.” 


Parrick J. McCormick. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION* 


In the legislative measures affecting education which were 
passed or proposed during the month of March there will be 
found several interesting items. Of course many of these 
measures are doomed to an immediate defeat, but for the most 
part they mark growing tendencies in our educational legis- 
lation. There will be noticed in the legislation cited below a 
strengthening of the movement for agricultural education, and 
side by side with it the constant development of normal school 
facilities. The movement to provide in some suitable way for 
superannuated teachers has also found voice in many legisla- 
tive halls. There have also been many instances in an increase 
in the salaries of supervisory officers, nor did the month pass 
without striking instances of the growth of socialism in certain 
quarters: medical attendance, the services of oculists, nurses, 


etc., are to be provided free and in some cases free meals are 
in line. Mississippi furnishes an interesting echo of old-time 
legislation in its attempt to prevent nepotism among school 
trustees. A movement towards consolidating the rural schools 
and providing free transportation has been steadily growing 
in some sections of the country. The bills of most general 
interest are noted below. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Bill pending in Senate: 3. (Page) Appropriates over $12,- 
000,000 a year for universities, normal schools, and secondary 
schools throughout the United States that teach agriculture, 
trades and industries, and home economics; provides an 
annually increasing appropriation (maximum $2,900,000) for 
extension departments; $480,000 annually for preparation of 
teachers of such vocations in State colleges of agriculture and 


*Cf. Legislative Circulars 9 to 12, issued by Bureau of Education. 
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mechanic arts. Each State must contribute for the same pur- 
pose an amount equal to that received from the Federal ap- 
propriation. 

Bills pending in House: 20728 (Stephens) General appro- 
priation for Indian affairs. Appropriates over $3,500,000 for 
educational purposes. Allows employes of Indian schools, in 
addition to annual leave, educational leave not to exceed fifteen 
days per calendar year. 20994 (Warburton) twenty-five per 
cent of receipts from sales of forest timber shall go to the 
States in which forest is located for benefit of public schools 
and public roads. 

KENTUCKY 


Bills passed House: To increase maximum salary of teachers 
in rural schools from $60 to $70 per month and increases the 
salary of county superintendents to $2,500 a year where the 
property valuation of the county exceeds $1,000,000. Third- 
class teachers’ certificates abolished. Pensions for teachers in 
cities of the first class. Maximum $400; based on service of 
forty years. Contributory plan obligatory upon all new ap- 
pointees. 

Bill defeated in House: Compulsory instruction in agricul- 
ture in schools. 

Bills pending in House: Issuance of life certificates to 
teachers who have taught sixteen years. Appropriating $5,000 
annually for demonstration work in agriculture and in horti- 
culture among negroes. Consolidation of sub-districts and 
transportation of pupils. Examination of teachers and their 
eligibility to office of county superintendent. 

Bill passed both Houses: Permitting use of school houses 
as places of worship during vacation. 


MARYLAND 


Bills pending in Senate: Establishing Institute of Tech- 
nology. Increasing annual appropriation for the teachers’ 
pension fund from $25,000 to $28,000. Increasing salaries of 
high school teachers. 
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Bill passed House: Providing for publication by State 
Board of Education of approval list of colleges and universities. 

Bills pending in House: Appropriating $5,000 for buildings 
at State Normal School No. 3. Increasing the minimum sala- 
ries of experienced teachers by $50 annually. Regulating the 
employment in public schoois of teachers affected with tuber- 
culosis. Providing for reading of the Bible in all school houses 


each morning. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Bills pending in Senate: Authorizing the establishment and 
maintenance of county industrial, agricultural, and household 
arts schools. Appointment of nurses by the Board of Health 
of the city of Boston to assist school physicians. 

Bill defeated in House: Compulsory school attendance of 
children up to fifteen years of age. 

Bills pending in House: Tests of sight and hearing among 
school children to be made by school physicians instead of 
teachers. Providing for investigating by State Board of Edu- 
cation of social and physical condition of certain school chil- 
dren. To maintain evening classes in the practical arts for 
women over seventeen years of age. To establish a State 
Normal School in Fall River. The School Committee instead 
of the Board of Health of Boston to appoint and supervise 
school physicians. Additional appropriations for employment 
of nurses by School Committee of Boston. Instruction in 
public schools as to fire dangers. Appropriating $50,000 for 
publication of certain text-books by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Authorizing cities and towns to provide free meals 
for school children (committee report favorably). Extending 
the benefit of the teachers’ pension fund to truant officers, 
school nurses, matrons, janitors, and persons permanently em- 
ployed in the administrative offices of the School Committee 
of Boston. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Bills passed both Houses: Regulating purchase of school 
supplies. Requesting the Governor to designate a week during 
the month of February to be known as “Good roads and rural 
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school consolidation week.” Appropriating $126,000 for State 
Normal School at Hattiesburg. Authorizing boards of super- 
visors to issue bonds for establishing and equipping agricul- 
tural high schools. Appropriating $10,000 for summer normal 
schools in 1912 and 1913. Appropriating $85,000 for support 
of A. and M. College. 

Bills passed Senate: Establishment of county agricultural 
high schools. Premiums for excellence in boys’ corn clubs. 
Committee to investigate the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

Bills pending in Senate: Eligibility of women to office of 
County Superintendent. Appropriation of Farmers’ Institute 
and agricultural extension in Mississippi A. and M. College. 
To prevent nepotism among school trustees. 

Bill pending in House: Appropriating $15,000 for Farmers’ 
Institute. 

NEW JERSEY 


Bills passed Senate: Retirement of teachers after thirty- 
five years service. Appointment of truant officers compulsory. 
Teachers’ pensions to be paid from funds derived from railroad 
taxation. Teachers, Principals or Superintendents may be 
retired by resolution of local Boards of Education (approved 
March 13). 

Bills pending in Senate: To establish an additional State 
Normal School. To prescribe the terms and conditions under 
which degrees may be conferred by institutions of learning. 

Bills pending in Assembly: Salary of County Superinten- 
dents increased from $2,000 to $3,000. Repeals the act re- 
quiring examination for graduation from grammar schools 
and entrance to high schools. To provide tuition for the 
higher education of the blind. Requiring each city Board of 
Education to employ one or more medical inspectors, dental 
surgeons, and school nurses. Providing for payment of pen- 
sions from regular school fund instead of from the general 
moneys in the State Treasury. To provide for retirement of 
teachers on half pay after thirty-five years’ service, twenty of 
which shall have been within the State. Minimum pension 
$300 per annum. 
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NEW YORK 


Bills pending in Senate: Teachers of defective children in 
charitable institutions of Greater New York under supervision 
of the Commissioner of Public Charities shall receive the same 
pay as teachers of similar classes in the public schools of 
New York City. Empowering the New York City Board of 
Edueation to provide entertainment or other means of edu- 
cation or recreation and to charge admission fee for same. 
Establishment of training school in agriculture and related 
subjects by County Boards of Supervisors. $63,000 increase 
in appropriation for Potsdam Normal School. Authorizing 
cities and union free school districts to establish special train- 
ing schools in agriculture and related subjects and extending 
State aid to same. Invests peace officers, including policemen, 
with all powers of attendance officers. Establishing State 
School of Agriculture at Cook Academy, Montour Falls. 
Amending 8S. 376 so as to give State Institute instructors bene- 
fit of teachers’ retirement fund. Charter for the City of 
Buffalo, establishes a Board of Education which shall have 
charge of the public schools under the control of the City 
Council. Superintendent selected by the City Council. Council 
given full authority regulating courses of study, conditions 
under which graded lists shall be prepared from which teachers 
shall be chosen, and terms and compensation of their employ- 
ment. Council made Board of Trustees of teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. 

Bills pending in Assembly: Establishing a State training 
school for farmers and providing for branch schools thereof. 
State schools of agriculture in Sullivan County, State normal 
and training school at Liberty. Excluding unvaccinated 
children from public schools. Regulating salaries of teachers 
in State normal schools. Relative to salaries of supervising 
and teaching staffs of the Board of Education of Greater New 
York. Providing free spectacles or eye-glasses for school chil- 
dren of Greater New York. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Laws enacted (over Governor’s veto): Appropriating $4,300 
for teachers scholarships at the University of South Carolina. 
Appropriating $8,000 for a heating plant at State Colored In- 
dustrial and Mechanical College. 

Bill defeated in House: Providing for medical examination 
of school children. 

Laws enacted: Providing for consolidated and graded 
schools in country districts and appropriating $15,000 annually 
for same. State aid of $200 per year to rural schools having 
collected a minimum special tax of four mills; employing two 
certificated teachers for minimum term of six months; having 
minimum enrollment of fifty and minimum average daily at- 
tendance of thirty pupils; having a comfortable, sanitary 
building with minimum prescribed equipment; and having a 
course of study and classification approved by State Board of 
“dueation. State aid of $300 per year to rural schools employ- 
ing three or more teachers for a minimum of seven months; a 
minimum enrollment of seventy-five and average attendance of 
forty, other conditions the same as above. 


VIRGINIA 


Bills passed both Houses: Increasing the appropriation for 
primary schools by $32,900. Removing the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and the President of Polytechnic Institute from 
the United Agricultural Board. 

Bills passed Senate: Increasing annual appropriation for 
State Female Normal School by $5,000. Increasing annual 
appropriation for negro normal school by $1,000. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Introductory Philosophy, a text-book for colleges and high 
schools, Charles A. Dubray, New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1912, pp. xxi+624. $2.60 net. 

One very important result of the Catholic educational move- 
ment is the demand for text-books which can be safely and 
profitably used in our colleges and schools. Our teachers are 
no longer content with manuals that either pay no attention 
to the rightful claims of the Church or are openly hostile to 
anything that would redound to the honor of Catholicism. 
And it would certainly be unfair to our pupils if they were 
left in ignorance of the principles which underlie their 
cherished beliefs, of the historical facts which justify the action 
of the Church, or of the debt which art and literature and 
science owe fo Catholic authors. It is not of course meant 
that a text-book written by a non-Catholic author is for that 
very reason worthless; but to any one who understands the 
correlation of studies it must be evident that we need Catholic 
books on every subject that finds a place in the curriculum. 
Once we accept the principle that religion must enter into all 
our thought and action, we are forthwith obliged to make 
religion the central factor in the educational process. 

This is especially true in regard to that department of 
knowledge in which education must seek its ultimate basis and 
to which all other branches of science must sooner or later 
lead the educated mind. Philosophy of one kind or other is 
constantly exerting its influence, not only in university halls 
where it speaks its own formal language, but also in the 
secondary and elementary school where it finds its application. 
In the selection of ideas, the establishment of principles and 
the formulation of methods, the really decisive factor is 
philosophy. Every educational system is a concrete embodi- 
ment of some philosophical view or theory; and every teacher 
who shares in the work of that system, is an exponent, not 
in methods perhaps but certainly in action, of a deeper 
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philosophical thought than would seem to be impiled in any 
item of instruction that the curriculum suggests. It is ob- 
viously important that the Catholic school should be the con- 
crete expression of a sound philosophy and, furthermore, that 
the Catholic teacher should be fully aware of what such a 
philosophy means for education. 

Dr. Dubray’s book, though not written primarily or exclu- 
sively for teachers, seems to meet some of their most urgent 
needs. It is introductory in the sense that it shows what 
philosophy means, what it undertakes to do and how it sets 
about its tasks. The several divisions of philosophy are treated 
from a unitary point of view, so that the student is able to 
correlate principles and conclusions while recognizing the 
variety of problems which call for investigation in each de- 
partment. This plan has its advantages: it opens up a view 
over the whole field, presents the different sections in due pro- 
portion and, without attempting to be exhaustive, lays em- 
phasis on the fundamental truths. The student is not thereby 
given the idea that he has the whole of philosophy served up 
in one compact volume; he meets with suggestions at every 
turn, and the more carefully he studies the text, the wider will 
be the range of questions that occur to him. He will, at any 
rate, be convinced that philosophy is not a succession of in- 
tellectual quicksands, but that it has a permanent basis of 
truth which alone makes possible and secure any further in- 
struction. 

A welcome characteristic of the book is the constant en- 
deavor to combine the teachings of scholastic philosophy with 
the accredited results of modern research. While this is in 
accordance with the direction of Leo XIII in the Aeterni 
Patris, it is also in keeping with the requirements of educa- 
tional method. It is the principle of adaptation applied on 
a large scale and to the highest reaches of rational truth. For 
the teacher in particular it should serve as an object lesson. 
Unless there is some knowledge of lasting value, it is hard to 
see how one is to make the new fit into the old. Just as the 
whole process of mental development presupposes a permanent 
mind, so the growth of knowledge, philosophic or scientific, re- 
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quires that the truth once established, however far back in the 
past, shall endure as the central body around which all new 
acquisitions must be grouped. 

Scholasticism, moreover, was not only a system of doctrine, 
but a method of teaching as well. It insisted on definite state- 
ment, on clear-cut division, on arguments that could stand 
the test of being cast into syllogistic form. It accustomed 
the student to look at a question from every point of view, 
to think out objections and in discussing them to test his own 
principles. But there are features of method that can never 
be dispensed with by any philosophy that is strong enough to 
invite criticism; it is therefore well that they should appear 
in a text-book which undertakes to deal with fundamental 
problems. The teacher who appreciates analysis will prefer 
a concisely stated argument to long pages of ponderous vague- 
ness that too often are only a cloak for fallacy. 

This conciseness, again, affords ample opportunity for en- 
largement where the book is used in the classroom. No teacher 
cares to be tied down to set phrases that leave nothing more 
to be said by way of explanation. And, on the contrary, 
nothing is better calculated to keep up the interest of the stu- 
dent and to quicken his powers of thought than the develop- 
ment which the teacher gives of a principle or theory, however 
briefly it may be presented in the text. While the author thus 
points the way and determines the order of topics, the teacher’s 
individuality has free play and the student is taught what it 
means to grapple with a problem. 

We have need of such books as the one which Dr. Dubray 
has written, and it is gratifying to note that they are being 
supplied by the instructors and graduates of the University. 
It is one more service which the University renders to Catholic 
Education. 

THomas Epwarp SHIzELDs. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia; Volume XIII. Revelation—Simon 
Stock. New York: The Appleton Company. 

Numerous contributions of an educational character make 

this latest volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia especially 
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_ welcome. The symposium of articles on the “Schools” might 
be selected as the most important. They present in a concise 
and attractive form the story of the development of the Chris- 
tian schools from Apostolic to modern times, showing in par 
ticular the characteristic types of the middle ages and the 
present state of Catholic schools in the great countries of 
Europe and America. The status of the Church and State in 
regard to education in Germany, Austria, France, England, 
Ireland, and the United States, the Parochial and the Public 
Schools, the principles embodied in the Parochial Schools, 
their organization and statistics are some of the points treated. 
Catholic education in the English speaking countries, Australia, 
Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, and the United States, is 
exposed in separate articles by well-known Catholic writers. 
Perhaps in no other single work can so comprehensive and 
authoritative an account of the Catholic educational system 
be found. 

Catholic teachers will derive profit from many of the general 
and historical articles. The excellent contribution on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, for example, will enable them to combat 
the errors so commonly found in the text-books dealing with 
the subject, and the article on “Scholasticism” will furnish 
them with a correct view of a method and a system which like 
many other things connected with Catholicism have suffered 
at the hands of the historians. There are short articles on 
institutions of past and present educational interest among 
which might be indicated those on the University of Salamanca, 
the University of St. Thomas of Manila, and the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. It is to be regretted that the article on 
Cardinal Sadoleto is so brief. His salutary influence on the 
educators of the Renaissance, and his distinction as one of 
the early advocates of compulsory education, should be more 
widely known. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Four Martyrs of Tonkin, Who Belonged to the Dominican 
Province in the Philippine Islands. Rey. M. B. Cothonay, 

O. P. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1912, pp. 240. 
The constant state of social and political unrest that marked 
the destines of the southern portion of China from the latter 
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part of the tenth century to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and then upward to the close of the years 1700 to 
1773, between which time the four martyrs of Tonkin suffered 
horrible deaths, forms a stirring background for the biog- 
raphies of these Dominicans. 

In dealing with the remarkable lives of Francis Gil De 
Federich, Mathieu Alonzo Liciniana, Hyacinth Castagneda, 
and Liem of Peace, Martyrs, three of whom were Spaniards 
and one a Tonkinese, the compiler goes into an entertaining 
study of the history, institutions and customs of the quaint 
folk that hold forth on the southern shores of China. 

The scenes are all laid in or near the immediate vicinity of 
Tonkin and the Tonkinese, or Annamites, as they are some- 
times called, those people who come under the domain of 
French-Indo-China, are shown in all their various moods and 
complexity of character. If from a sociological view-point 
alone the book is considered, the work is extremely interesting. 
Besides this there are many admirable sides to the work. 
Written in a clear concise style, its literary value is promi- 
nently marked. The tragic events that follow one another in 
such rapid succession in the lives of the martyrs are presented 
in vivid and dramatic language. 

The four martyrs were put to death at Hanoe, the Capital 
of Tonkin, and the graphic pictures that are drawn of their 
martyrdom send the blood of true Christain sympathy coursing 
through the veins in frantic outbursts at the ignominy they 
were forced to suffer. To the missionary that will eventually 
find his way to China, or to the student of History, the lives 
of the four martyrs, compiled by a Dominican Father, will 
prove interesting, entertaining and valuable from every side. 
There are contained in the book many interesting facts per- 
taining to the manner of living, the hopes, ambitions, and 
prejudices of the people who dwell on that far-off Eastern 
shore. The almost primitive institutions that prompt the 
pagan heart to ancestor worship and to the offering of grotesque 
ceremony to Confucius, are all adroitly analyzed within the two 
hundred odd pages that form such interesting reading. 

No story of hardship, of heroism, of bravery, can surpass 
the narration of grim intrepidity that forces the martyr to 
willingly suffer death rather than yield his religious principles. 
Character, such as is here set forth, should prove a source of 
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inspiration to the reader whether he be Christian, Jew or 
pagan. Early boyhood, especially at that age of adolescence 
when a model is needed to guide the foot-steps into the proper 
channels,—when an ideal is sought for the father of the man 
that is to be,—needs just such a book as the above mentioned 
to spur it on. 

Besides being a record of what four brave, true souls went 
through for their faith, the book will have accomplished, not 
only for the individual into whose hands it falls, but for 
society at large, a great good if some of its many salient sug- 
gestions are followed. Practically one-half of the pages in the 
entire volume are given over to a clever sketch comprising 
Historical Notes on the Kingdom of Tonkin from the begin- 
ning of Christianity there until the year 1906, when the four 
martyrs, coming down the ages, unfold no more interesting 
and Carmelites, who held missions in the various parts of the 
country in the early centuries when the vicissitudes of the 
Church were many, is admirably told. 

JoHn Jay Daty. 


Chinese Lanterns, Alice Dease, St. Louis, Mo. 
pp. 160. 

Stories of the Orient, dealing with the marvelous work done 
by Catholic missionaries, and the spread of Catholicism, com- 
prise this delightful little book. The tales of early Christian 
martyrs, coming down the ages, unfold no more interesting 
episodes of bravery and conviction in matters religious than 
some of the narratives set forth by the author of Chinese 
Lanterns. 

Told in simple, entertaining style, any child would enjoy 
hearing the experiences related of those who first planted the 
seed of Faith in far off China. The book is full of authen- 
ticated facts that, with the deft hands of a master story teller, 
mold themselves into stirring scenes of action mingled with 
pathos and sympathy. The atmosphere generated between the 
covers of “Chinese Lanterns” fairly breathes of incense and 
josh-sticks. As an educational feature the work, which com- 
prises a series of separate short stories, could be profitably 
used in any kinder-garten, as well as on the table of a grown- 
up’s library. 


B. Herder, 1911, 


JoHN Jay DAty. 


